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Editorial 


PASSIVE YOUTH—OR ACTIVE? 

These youths who loiter about the post 
office, the drugstore, the poolroom, the to- 
bacco shop, the street corner, who talk over 
prize fights, past and prospective, the base- 
ball and football idols, the girls, the movies, 
the radio and journalistic wisecrackers— 
what of them? They have been, many of 
them now are, in our schools, but they 
neither know nor care for economic or civic 
or “cultural” conditions or programs. They 
are of the community, but they have no ac- 
tive place in its positive life. 

They are helpless and lost. Somehow, they 
believe all would be well if prosperity would 
return. Somewhat paradoxically they are 
passive and yet restless; they are not con- 
scious of how much they crave activity and 
group action. They “crab” about this and 
that ; they repeat phrases that others no wiser 
than they have uttered; their idiotic bab- 
blings when they do speak of economic, 
political, or international affairs lack any 
basis in reality. 

In times of social stability such confusion 
might be harmless and negative. In times of 
instability it characterizes mental-emotional 
states that are of utmost importance to all 
socially alert men and women. They should 
be especially challenging to all educators— 
educators as distinguished from job holders 
and infantiles who bulk so large in our 
schoolcraft. 

These youths, approved by socially igno- 
rant and bewildered adults, are potentially 
the stuff out of which a movement may be 


recruited that will destroy our democracy. 
Their present passivity and the emptiness of 
their critical mood may be deceptive. Their 
potentialities for vigorous aggression, for 
semidisciplined threat and destruction are 
too great to be disregarded. 

Vincent Sheean saw Italian youths in 
Venice in 1922. “The Fascisti were then 
little more than a national organization of 
hoodlums—they made a practice of smash- 
ing windows, beating up old men, and creat- 
ing disturbances in the street—this strange 
new form of banditry.” Even then the 
March on Rome was near. “They were cocky 
and quarrelsome to the highest degree, loud 
of voice and eager for trouble.” Sheean “had 
an idea that one fine day they would have to 
be suppressed by a strong government and 
the suppression would not be pretty.” That 
they would themselves—these half-grown 
boys from the gutters of Milan and Turin 
and Venice—suppress the government and 
the constitution, suspend the laws, and abol- 
ish every principle of the democratic system 
never occurred to him. Nevertheless, very 
soon afterward he stood in Rome as the 
young men in black shirts thronged to the 
railway station on their way to the Fascist 
Congress at Naples, where a week later 
the Giovenezza of 1922 marched in Rome 
and the Fascist coup d’état was accom- 
plished. 

Other observers watched the mounting 
anti-Semitism and the rampant nationalism 
among German youths with misgivings be- 
cause of the Italian Fascist example. Few 
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persons outside of Germany, however, be- 
lieved that the Nazi dictatorship could come 
into being in so stable and disciplined a 
country. But the organized and marching 
youths seeking action and program swept all 
before them. 

In America, we are not standing passive- 
ly by to let idle and hopeless youth find no 
outlet except defiant and anti-something ac- 
tion. Our Government and our schools are 
striving to apply anaesthetics to them. We 
do fear them. We wish they would continue 
to play football or sit in bleachers and shout, 
and dress and dance. We even supplement 
the older anaesthetics by new forms of aes- 
thetic and physical activities. 

The National Youth Administration is 
now spending fifty million dollars to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for these un- 
employed youths who are not enrolled in the 
Citizens Conservation Corps and transient 
camps. Despite the disappointment that 
many schoolmen naturally feel over the de- 
feat of Commissioner Studebaker’s propo- 
sals for an intelligent and relatively purpose- 
ful program of education for these youths 
there may be a silver lining to the cloud. 

On the positive side, one must recognize 
that the inauguration of the National Youth 
Administration of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration does mark an advanced stage in 
the consciousness of the National Govern- 
mental authorities that youth exists as a 
reservoir for some enterprises—good, bad, 
or indifferent. 

On the negative side there are several 
folds to the gleaming cloud. It may not be 
unfortunate that the school people of the 
country are relieved of responsibilities which 
they obviously are not yet ready to assume 
—the responsibilities for the civic and ethi- 
cal education of youths of sixteen to twenty- 
six years of age. It may be politically saga- 
cious for the National Education Associa- 
tion convention speakers to scold about the 
politicians who have seized control of the 
fifty million dollar Youth Administration 
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funds; but surely they are realists; they 
know that political conflict and compromise 
are inherent in democratic governments not 
only of the nation but also of the State de- 
partments of education and local school sys- 
tems in which the Office of Education plan 
would have vested responsibility. Moreover, 
speaking among ourselves, it seems a bit 
disingenuous and ironic for educational lead- 
ers to scold about the boondoggling and 
“fancy schooling” carried on in the past un- 
der the FERA and CWA, when they must 
know that the public schools would in very 
few cases be equipped with philosophy or 
temperament or staff to do better—indeed, 
they must hesitate to assert that the schools 
would have done as well. 

The National Government, representing 
a very significant fraction of American 
adults, is conscious of youth. Its CCC, its 
transient camps, its vocational schools, its 
military training camps and subsidies, its 
subventions for many other enterprises in 
which youths are engaged, even its occa- 
sional worries about the activities of com- 
munist, fascist, pacifist, and perhaps other 
agitators who seek to influence young people 
—all exemplify such a national awareness of 
youth. Concerning the desirability of these 
evidences and projects, our approvals and 
disapprovals may, of course, vary. 

Of one fact all alert citizens must be 
aware. This fundamental immediate fact is 
that millions of unemployed youths present 
tremendous potentialities for waste and 
chaos or for conservation and cosmos, for 
destruction or for construction. Catastrophe 
and millenium are both there to be realized. 
Neither of them may come to pass, but school 
people must direct their intelligence, their ef- 
forts, and their will power toward conserva 
tion and construction rather than toward 
their prerogatives, their certificates and jobs, 
and their professional pride, if they are to 
promote ordered progress and retard or pre- 
vent decay and dissolution of our democratit 
institutions. 
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Editorial 


A POSITIVE PLAN 

School administrators and their staffs 
should take the lead in proposing construc- 
tive plans for positive democratic mobiliza- 
tion of unemployed youths in the service of 
their communities. The officers of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration are generally 
glad to obtain codperation and counsel ; their 
jobs are not so easy that they can afford to 
spurn any help offered them. 

Supposing that the school plant were 
made available for afternoon, evening, Sat- 
urday, and Sunday classes to be conducted 
by representatives of the city health, po- 
lice, park; recreational, and street depart- 
ments which would deputize the students, 
when satisfactorily prepared, to serve under 
direction as agents of one or another of the 
departments in making for a healthier, safer, 
more orderly, better governed community. 
Representatives of the Scouts, the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., of the District Nurse’s of- 
fice, of the public libraries, of art, dramatic, 
and musical clubs might similarly instruct 
groups of youths. As rapidly as they become 
reasonably proficient these youths would 
then serve as assistants to Scoutmasters, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries. In- 
creased compensation would of course be 
provided for those whose services proved 
adequate. 

Objection to such a program may arise. 
It may be said that these unemployed youths 
would take jobs at relief wages that others 
might get at standard wages, that many of 
them would be inefficient, that they would 
not be prepared to enter conservative col- 
leges or even to earn an academic high- 
school diploma. There is some truth but little 
meaning to such objections. 

The crucial fact is that the millions of un- 
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employed youths are going to destroy our 
civilization unless their effort is disciplined 
and directed to constructive projects. Fas- 
cism may supply both the discipline and di- 
rection—but it might and probably would 
furnish forms of coercion and indoctrina- 
tion that would merge individuals into an 
imposed collectivism, and supply objectives 
that would defile—anti-Semitism, anti- 
Negro, antiforeign, antiliberalism, antiradi- 
calism, antidemocracy, and _ pro-Anglo- 
Saxon, pronationalistic, pro-uniformity of 
dress, belief, and behavior. Its education 
would be elaborate but it would neither 
make nor tolerate differences of economic 
doctrines. 

Can democratic communities give youths 
their chance to be effective creative members 
of their societies? Surely they can if their 
agents will take thought and act boldly. In 
Scandinavia such democratic participation 
by youth is common. In Russia, the Comso- 
mols, which are in many regards democrati- 
cally organized, serve at the very sinews of 
the socialist construction. In some progres- 
sive American schools and colleges, youths 
have eagerly shared in creating their school 
communities. 

Let American democracy move vigorously 
—and let American school people lead. Fas- 
cism is not inevitable. We may seem to the 
government to furnish only a broken reed 
—but we are potentially the best instrument 
for preserving and perfecting democracy. 
We must, however, formulate and present 
programs and seek support for them. Until 
we do so, we have no well-justified com- 
plaint because our institutions are disre- 
garded. 

rw. G 











An Overview of the Civilian 


Conservation Corps 
John W. Studebaker 


The United States Commissioner of Education here reviews the 
problems and the triumphs of the CCC, with special attention to its educational 
program. Concerning this program Commissioner Studebaker says, “The response 


of the boys... 
history of American education.” 


OUNG MEN of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps during the past two years have 
constructed thousands of miles of telephone 
lines, thousands of miles of firebreaks, and 
thousands of miles of roads. They have re- 
planted acres of trees and saved countless 
forests from tree and plant disease. In the 
fight against soil erosion and consequent 
harrowing dust storms, they have built 
dams, dug drainage and diversion ditches, 
and planted trees to protect river banks. 
But this gigantic battle to save the fields 
and forests and streams for future genera- 
tions of citizens is not the major aspect of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in the minds 
of American educators. For although the 
CCC was inaugurated primarily as a work 
project to conserve America’s natural re- 
sources and to provide employment for job- 
less youths whose families were on the re- 
lief rolls, the moral and spiritual value of 
the CCC overshadows these material aspects. 
President Roosevelt said in his message 
to Congress on March 21, 1933: 


This enterprise is an established part of our 
national policy. It will conserve our precious na- 
tural resources. It will pay dividends to the present 
and future generations. It will make improvements 
in national and State domains which have been 
largely forgotten in the past few years of indus- 
trial development. 

More important, however, than the material 
gains will be the moral and spiritual value of such 
work, The overwhelming majority of unemployed 
Americans, who are now walking the streets and 
receiving private or public relief, would infinitely 
prefer to work. We can take a vast army of these 


is one of the most heartening and thrilling experiences in the 


unemployed out into healthful surroundings, We 
can eliminate, to some extent at least, the threat 
that enforced idleness brings to spiritual and 
moral stability. It is not a panacea for all the un- 
employment, but it is an essential step in this 
emergency. 


At that time, thousands of youths between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five were rid- 
ing the rails to nowhere, aimlessly seeking 
a nonexistent job. On park benches, in flop- 
houses, in breadlines, and in hobo jungles 
one saw these tragic “down and outers.” In 
addition to the youths on the road, an even 
greater number were jobless, living at home, 
idling on the streets and in the poolrooms. 
Actually one young man out of three could 
find no toe-hold in the economic system.’ In 
the large industrial centers, not one third but 
one half of the youth population was unem- 
ployed, with scant hope of finding work. At 
a period of life when young men should be 
starting their lifework and setting up homes 
of their own, hundreds of thousands, in 
fact millions, of America’s youth popula- 
tion were tasting the humiliation of defeat; 
they could not earn their own bread and but- 
ter. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps flung 
open a door to these youths. So eager wert 
they to join that they literally stormed the 
enrollment offices. Imagine what it meant 
to them to be on their own feet, self-sup- 
porting, and able to send money home to 
their families. As enrollees, they were pro 


1Senate Document No. 45, 74th Congress, First Ses 
sion, page 4. 
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vided with food, clothing, and shelter. On 
the monthly payday they received an allow- 
ance of five dollars, and on that day twenty- 
five dollars were mailed to needy relatives 
of the respective enrollees. Camp life was a 
hearty, wholesome life of hard work and 
play. 

As the huge project got under way, the 
moral and spiritual values of the CCC were 
increasingly emphasized. Camp libraries, 
welfare officers, chaplains, together with 
cooperating company commanders and tech- 
nical foremen, immediately put the tenor of 
many camps above the level of a work gang 
or a logging crew. The CCC was conceived 
as a billion-dollar project in the conserva- 
tion of young manhood, and in January 1934 
educational advisers were appointed to ini- 
tiate instructional facilities in each of the 
CCC camps. 

Concerning itself with human values in- 
volved in the CCC, the educational program 
proposed to strengthen the morale of en- 
rollees, to stimulate their minds, and to pre- 
pare them for life after they were dis- 
charged from camp. 

Specifically, the aims of the program as 
outlined by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation are: 

1. To develop in each man his powers of self- 
expression, self-entertainment, and self-culture 


2. To develop pride and satisfaction in codpera- 
tive endeavor 

3. To develop as far as practicable an under- 
standing of the prevailing social and economic 
conditions, to the end that each man may coéperate 
intelligently in improving these conditions 

4. To preserve and strengthen good habits of 
health and of mental development 

5. By such vocational training as is feasible, but 
particularly by vocational counseling and adjust- 
ment activities, to assist each man better to meet 
his employment problems when he leaves camp 


6. To develop an appreciation of nature and of 
country life 


The Educational Director, appointed by 
the United States Office of Education when 
the educational program was inaugurated, 


was Dr. C. S. Marsh, now Associate Direc- 
tor of the American Council on Education. 
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He characterized the CCC educational pro- 
gram as a great American folk school, a 
school whose genius is indigenous to the na- 
tive character and culture of communities 
in which the camps are located. In Dr. | 
Marsh’s report of the program during the 
third enrollment period, April 1, 1934, to 
September 30, 1934, he says: 


It is an enterprise that develops and expands 
that culture by teaching the people more about 
the things that are of most interest or importance 
to them. It is not imposed from above; it does 
not prescribe an individual’s curriculum; it meets 
the immediate needs and interests of the people. 


Under Dr. Marsh’s leadership and im- 
bued with his sound philosophy of educa- 
tion, corps area educational advisers set up 
and supervised the educational activities in 
each of the nine Army corps areas. These 
men and their assistants have been editing 
and compiling study materials for their 
camps; they have introduced methods de- 
veloped in one camp to the rest of the 
camps; and in general they have organized 
and correlated the educational work in their 
respective corps areas. 

But the front line of attack is neither at 
headquarters in Washington nor at head- 
quarters in each of the nine Army corps 
areas. The educational activities in each of 
the camps determine whether the CCC edu- 
cational program is a success or a failure. 
Much of the burden of responsibility for 
the success of the individual camp school 
rests upon the shoulders of a civilian in each 
camp. He is the camp educational adviser, a 
college or university graduate, who gives 
enrollees vocational guidance and teaches 
them in classes or in discussion groups after 
the day’s work is done. He attempts to de- 
velop in the more or less inexperienced boys 
at least a modicum of cultural and intellec- 
tual maturity. 

Therefore, the selection of the right kind 
of men for the positions as camp educational 
advisers is of utmost importance. They must 
be teachers of a new kind of school, remote 
from class bells, truant officers, and com- 
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pulsory attendance. They must be ingenious 
and able to adapt themselves to new and 
frequently confusing situations. The peda- 
gogical problems of Mark Hopkins on the 
log with his student were mild in compari- 
son with those confronting a camp educa- 
tional adviser. The pleasant picture of Mark 
on his log is akin to the pastoral woodland 
quiet of a Constable painting. No urgent 
calls to the fire line, no camp quarantines, 
and no payday exodus to town upsets the 
idyllic calm. But the CCC school-of-the- 
woods must carry on in an environment 
where anything is likely to happen, and 
teachers of the CCC schools must be alert 
to cope with any emergency. 

In selecting men to teach in the camp 
schools, the Office of Education demands 
that no candidate be considered unless he 
has a college degree. Today, a third of the 
camp advisers are teachers with master of 
arts or master of science degrees, and over 
a hundred of the advisers are educators with 
doctor of philosophy degrees from either 
American or foreign universities. Previous 
business experience is another important 
qualification of the men selected. Men who 
are to teach CCC enrollees must know much 
about the problems of making a living, prob- 
lems not found in college libraries, labora- 
tories, and classrooms. It is not surprising 
that the average teacher of the camp schools 
has had at least three years of business ex- 
perience. 

If the adviser is a capable and tactful 
man, he does not go into the camp with the 
idea of fighting singlehanded for the cause 
of education. He looks to the camp staff and 
to the educational facilities of the surround- 
ing community for support. His first job is 
to win the confidence of the camp com- 
mander to whom he is responsible for direct- 
ing the camp educational program. In every 
camp where the educational program has 
been an outstanding success, there has been 
harmony and understanding between the 
army officers and the camp educational ad- 
viser. Assisting the adviser is an assistant 
educational adviser who is a rated enrollee 
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receiving $36 a month instead of $30. He is 
an enrollee who has a special interest in edu- 
cation and, more often than not, he has had 
some college training. 

From the camp staff, from the surround- 
ing community, and from the ranks of the 
enrollees themselves, the adviser draws 
teachers for his school faculty. The camp 
commander, the quartermaster, the camp 
surgeon, and the junior officers are fre- 
quently members of the teaching staff. Tech- 
nical foremen in charge of the work project 
are helpful as teachers of vocational sub- 
jects both in the camp classes and on the 
work project itself, where their teaching is 
termed “instruction on the job.” Interested 
citizens of the community, regular school 
teachers, and Federal emergency teachers 
volunteer their services, lend books and sup- 
plies to the classes, and frequently open 
their schoolhouses to enrollees. Of salutary 
effect on the camp school is the teaching of 
enrollees by enrollees themselves, for in 
teaching others, the enrollee-teachers take a 
new pride in their abilities and skills, and 
often continue with their own trade and 
their own education which the depression 
had forced them to abandon. 

Camp faculties have been resourceful in 
marshaling supplies and equipment for their 
educational activities. Camp libraries, set up 
by the Army before the educational program 
was inaugurated, have become a focal point 
in the camp schools. Under the guidance of 
the educational adviser, enrollees have been 
introduced to new worlds through books. 
The number of books has grown from small 
reference libraries and traveling libraries of 
fiction books to permanent camp libraries, 
frequently of more than a thousand volumes 
in size. Donations of books have come from 
schools, town and State libraries, churches, 
community groups, and various citizens. 
Camps have joined book clubs and have or- 
ganized reading circles and literary societies 
among enrollees. Favorite books are those 
on sports, history, adventure, vocations, and 
handicraft. 

An imperative method of instruction in 
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the camps, whether the class be one in poul- 
try or in meat cutting or in geography, is 
yisual education through the use of films. 
The recreational halls, barracks, canteens, 
and the few school buildings of the CCC 
are almost without exception poorly lighted 
for study. Along the ridge poles and rafters 
are strung electric lights, usually with 
neither shades nor reflectors. Since most of 
the studying from books must be done in the 
evenings after work hours, improper illumi- 
nation of study quarters is a tremendous 
handicap to an educational program. (Plans 
have recently been inaugurated to provide 
better lighting facilities in the camps.) 

To meet this problem, camps have strug- 
gled to buy or to borrow motion-picture pro- 
jectors. In April 1935, half of the CCC 
camps reported that they had access to pro- 
jectors for use in visual education. During 
April, the number of educational films 
shown in these camps was 5,443, and the 
attendance of enrollees was reported at 
275,300. More than fifty enrollees at each 
camp were taught by means of educational 
films. Popular school films are those show- 
ing the assembling and the disassembling of 
automobile engines and Diesel engines ; films 
portraying the machinery of government 
and the pageant of history; forestry films, 
soil-conservation films, and handicraft films. 

What is taught in the typical CCC camp 
school? Anything the boys want to learn. 
Like a true folk school, the CCC camp 
schools are developed upon the immediate 
needs and interests of the students. There 
is no standard course of study. Each camp 
school in its course of study reflects the type 
of boys in that particular camp and the kind 
of community from which they come. The 
course of study in one section of the coun- 
try will differ greatly from the course of 
study taught in a camp located in another 
region. In the Fourth Corps Area, for ex- 
ample, much attention is devoted to elemen- 
tary reading, writing, and arithmetic. In cer- 
tain localities of the Seventh Corps Area, 
all of the enrollees have had at least eight 
years of previous schooling, and in some 
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camps all the enrollees are high-school grad- 
uates. In these camps, the three “R’s” are 
not taught and more attention is given to 
such subjects as current events, journalism, 
and economics. 

In the vocational classes, the industries of 
the surrounding communities are reflected. 
Western camps teach ranching and animal 
husbandry; mountain camps teach mining; 
Southwestern camps teach Spanish; camps 
in the Middle West teach German; camps 
in the South teach cotton grading. That is 
not to say that all Western camps teach 
ranching and animal husbandry, etc., but it 
is true that wherever these subjects are 
taught they are taught in camps located in 
parts of the country were such subjects are 
indigenous with the native industry and 
culture. 

This is only part of the educational activi- 
ties reported by that particular camp. In ad- 
dition, forty boys were reported as taking 
correspondence courses on the college level 
from the University of North Dakota, and 
seven boys were studying correspondence 
courses on the high-school level. In a num- 
ber of camps, enrollees have taken an entire 
year of university work by correspondence. 
In some instances, boys have been taken by 
truckloads to the universities to attend eve- 
ning classes. 

The classes and correspondence courses 
are supplemented in camp by lectures, field 
trips, hobby activities, and counseling and 
guidance interviews. Some sections of the 
country engage traveling lecturers to visit 
the camps, but most of the lectures are given 
by members of the camp school faculty and 
speakers from the local community. Field 
trips and hobbies are emphasized in an at- 
tempt to develop avocational and vocational 
interests among the enrollees. Two favorite 
hobbies are photography and radio telegra- 
phy. Tens of thousands of enrollees have 
learned to take good pictures and to develop 
and print them. Amateur radio operators in 
the Corps have formed a network to relay 
messages from one area to another, and to 
outlying and isolated spike camps. 
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Since the individual enrollee is of primary 
concern to the educational adviser, his prob- 
lems, both personal and vocational, are given 
careful attention in guidance interviews. Re- 
ligion, the relationship between the boy and 
his family back home, the concern over “his 
girl,” are some of the personal problems 
boys bring to an adviser who has won their 
confidence and respect. The following letter 
was written by an enrollee to a former 
camp adviser: 


Bert, I was home for the week end and it’s just 
as bad as ever. I guess they never will stop drink- 
ing. What I want to know is will you help me 
out by writing a letter about me to the steel works. 
If you will, I'll really appreciate it, Bert, because 
I just got to get a job somewhere, and not go back 
there. If anybody ever needed any help I think it’s 
me. 


“Getting a job” is uppermost in the 
minds of all CCC boys and the adviser has 
an unusual opportunity in guidance inter- 
views to help them find a vocation. Advisers 
suggest job possibilities to unskilled enrol- 
lees, and if the enrollees are interested in 
preparing for a certain vocation, the adviser 
helps them set up a class or guides them in 
selecting correspondence courses. 

The response of the boys to the educa- 
tional program is one of the most hearten- 
ing and thrilling experiences in the history 
of American education. Like most adult 
educational programs, participation in the 
classes is voluntary. No CCC boy is forced 
into the camp school; he attends because he 
wants to learn. When the program was first 
set up, more than a few boys wailed, “We 
joined the CCC to go to camp, not to go to 
school.” They eyed the first educational ad- 
visers distrustfully, and avoided passing the 
time of day with “teacher.” Even military 
and technical staffs were skeptical and fre- 
quently unenthusiastic. 

Contrast that with the response in the 
camps today. In some camps, every boy is 
voluntarily attending the school. Through- 
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out the country, three fourths of the en- 
rollees are voluntarily participating in the 
educational program. School spirit pervades 
the camp atmosphere. Many camps have 
given names to their schools and have or. 
ganized honor classes and fraternities. An 
outgrowth of the enthusiastic school spirit in 
camp is the publication of camp newspapers, 
The names of the papers are as picturesque 
and as refreshing as the woodland schools 
that publish them. There are the Daily Dip, 
the Barrack’s Bag, Flying Chips, the Hun- 
gry Mother, the Green Guideon, the Camp 
Parrot, the Hardy Life, and countless 
others, almost a thousand during one month, 
In Washington an authorized CCC newspa- 
per devoted to camp news is privately pub- 
lished and sent to all camps. Happy Days, 
the name of this paper, harks back to the 
1932 campaign song, Happy days are here 
again, and the tone of the paper is definitely 
one of optimism. Although Happy Days was 
published when the camps were first or- 
ganized, and developed its own staff of en- 
rollee reporters in the camps, today much 
of the Happy Days news is received from 
enrollees trained in the camp schools by the 
educational advisers. 

Results of the CCC educational program 
definitely confirm the opinion of Mr. How- 
ard W. Oxley, Dr. Marsh’s successor as 
educational director, that the CCC camp 
schools are one of the leading achievements, 
as well as the leading adventure, of Amer- 
ican education. 

Certainly it is true that the CCC educa- 
tional program has led hundreds of thov- 
sands of boys from feeling that they are 
“waiting for nothing”? to an understanding 
and hopeful attitude toward their world. As 
they labor to conserve the natural resources 
of the country, they are studying and train- 
ing themselves for usefulness in the life that 
awaits them beyond the camps. 


2 Weiting for Nothing, a novel written by Tom 
Kromer, a CCC enrollee. 
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Educational Activities in the CCC Camps 
Howard W. Oxley 


As Director of Camp Education for the CCC the author is dean 
of what the boys call the “University of the Woods.” It is the largest university 
in the world, with a faculty of over twenty thousand instructors. It has no cata- 
logue of courses, for there are as many courses as there are students—more than 
half a million! Secondary education in America must inescapably be influenced 


by this momentous experiment. 


The educational prcgram throughout the 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps is 
one of America’s most interesting develop- 
ments. Youth, by the thousands, once be- 
wildered and denied of opportunity, are 
finding in CCC classes a chance to pursue 
their studies further and prepare more real- 
istically for life. 

CCC educational activities are unique in 
that they teach the youth more about the 
things that are of most interest or import- 
ance to them. There is no prescribed cur- 
riculum; the program meets the immediate 
needs and interests of the enrollees. In the 
“CCC University of the Woods” one group 
may be studying handicraft and mechanical 
arts, another pursuing social and economic 
problems of today. 

The cornerstone of the entire educational 
system in the camps is that one learns by 
doing. The individual is the center of inter- 
est; our concern is the development of his 
powers and talents. We seek to create in 
him a pride in codperative endeavor and a 
practical understanding of social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Helpful counseling and 
vocational training assist him in better meet- 
ing employment problems after leaving 
camp. 

For over a year and a half the camp edu- 
cational program has been developing. Un- 
der the joint efforts of the War Depart- 
ment, the Emergency Conservation Work 
Administration, and the United States Office 
of Education, the widespread instructional 
opportunities have been made possible. Soon 


after the establishment of the CCC in the 
spring of 1933, the War Department saw 
the need of an educational program and 
organized one. Then it became obvious that 
the officers in charge of camps were so 
heavily loaded with other duties that they 
could not offer the diversified instructional 
facilities needed. Thus the present educa- 
tional plan came into existence and was ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt, the War 
Department, Mr. Robert Fechner, and the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
The United States Office of Education 
serves the War Department in an advisory 
capacity on educational policies, materials, 
and procedures, and appoints the teaching 
personnel in the camps. All the various gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned realize that 
not only must enrollees be fed and clothed 
and given work to do, but also that in their 
spare time they must be given a chance to 
learn about the world in which they live 
and their proper place in it. 

A study of the previous schooling of en- 
rollees reveals how much need there is for 
variety and flexibility in CCC instruction. 
The United States Office of Education re- 
cently conducted a survey to ascertain basic 
information concerning the enrollees’ occu- 
pational and educational background, voca- 
tional and avocational interests, and the 
progress of the men in camp. An analysis of 
the previous schooling of approximately 
183,000 enrollees shows that one half of one 
per cent had had no schooling at all. Ap- 
proximately fifty per cent had not gone be- 
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yond grammar school, and about half of 
these had not been graduated from elemen- 
tary school. Forty-six per cent had gone to 
high school and approximately one third of 
those had graduated. Three and one-fifth 
per cent had been in college, with one-fifth 
per cent graduating. Many hundreds who 
have had but one, two, or three years of 
schoolwork are functionally illiterate. 

Men enrolled in the camps, coming from 
all parts of the country, not only present 
varying degrees of previous training but also 
differing backgrounds and points of view. 
The educational program, therefore, has 
had to take all these variations into consid- 
eration, ingeniously adapt itself to fit the 
needs of every youth, and effect the proper 
means for sharing information. 

With the issuing of an executive order by 
the President doubling the number of camps 
and extending the CCC enrollment to 
500,000, the educational forces have had to 
quicken their pace to meet new demands. 
Several additions have been made to the ed- 
ucational staff from national headquarters 
on down into the camps. Plans are now 
under way to make the services of the “CCC 
University of the Woods” available to over 
half a million youth. 

In outlining the program of instruction 
for the greatly increased student body which 
will be ready when the expansion program 
is completed, we are concentrating our ef- 
forts on the following major objectives: 

1, Training of all camp and district ad- 
visers in more thorough and practical meth- 
ods of doing their work 

2. Development of outlines of instruction 
in vocational subjects such as agriculture, 
cooking, forestry, carpentry, automotive 
mechanics, soil erosion, and conservation of 
natural resources 

3. Providing instruction for all illiterates 
and for those who desire to continue their 
high-school and college training 

4. Development, after working hours, of 
constructive, worth-while activities such as 
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arts and crafts, nature study, outdoor clubs, 
first-aid activities, health and physical edu- 
cation, and all forms of athletic recreational 
activities 

5. Assisting young men in finding jobs by 
providing instruction in how to make ap- 
plication for jobs, and how to sell their 
services in person to the prospective em- 
ployer 

With the enlargement of instructional ac- 
tivities, naturally the work of each camp 
educational adviser is becoming more varied 
and important. He is the foundation of the 
program in each camp. If he is weak, the 
program is poor; if he is strong, the pro- 
gram will be good. It will be our purpose, 
therefore, to improve the advisory personnel 
through better methods of selection, train- 
ing, and placement. 

No adviser finds any elaborate equipment 
in the camps with which to carry on his 
various projects. There are no expensively 
equipped shops in which men may pursue 
studies. There are no elaborate gymnasiums 
or tiled swimming pools; there are none of 
the frills of modern education. The CCC 
schoolhouse, if any, is one of hewn logs or 
boarded walls. It is simply up to the adviser 
to supply the enrollee with the necessary 
background and fill in all the missing ele- 
ments. 

During the fourth enrollment period, end- 
ing March 31, 1935, 21,800 courses were 
taught in 1,468 camps of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. The average number of 
courses conducted in a company at one time 
was fifteen, each of which met an average 
of twice a week with an attendance of ten 
men in each meeting. 

Almost half the courses are vocational in 
nature. Sixteén per cent are on the elemen- 
tary level since several thousand illiterates 
or near-illiterates are receiving instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Twenty- 
seven per cent of the courses are on the 
high-school level, and five per cent on col- 
lege level. At the end of the public-school 
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term in June, a large number of CCC men 
were granted eighth-grade and high-school 
certificates and diplomas on the basis of the 
formal credits they had accumulated while 
attending the camp schools. Other enrollees 
who were high-school graduates continued 
their academic education through college 
correspondence courses. 

Among other educational activities in the 
camps are handicraft groups and hobby 
clubs. According to the July report of the 
United States Office of Education, over 
a hundred thousand enrollees were engaged 
in some form of hobby activity, especially in 
photography ard in radio telegraphy. 

It is my belief that if there were no regu- 
larly organized instruction in the CCC at 
all, there would still be educational activities 
going on. We could not stop them if we 
wanted to. We cannot take Johnny Jones 
from the stockyards of Chicago and place 
him in the Rocky Mountains without chang- 
ing his attitude toward life. The first time 
Johnny inhales the mountain air and sees a 
snow-capped peak his whole life passes a 
new milestone. 

Nor can we take a farm boy from the 
comparative isolation of a farm, or many a 
city boy for that matter, and set him down 
in a crowd of two hundred other fellows 
and expect him to remain the same boy. The 
camp naturally has an exhilarating effect, 
carrying new meaning and purpose all 
through the youth’s thinking and acting. The 
“University of the Woods” gives him an 
objective to work for in life—that of making 
a real man of himself in mind, body, and 
spirit. 

To enrich instructional opportunities in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps there are 
camp libraries and educational films. There 
are over a million and a half books being 
circulated now among the enrollees, and ap- 
proximately two hundred thousand youths 
are reading these books monthly. More than 
five thousand instructive films are shown 
throughout the camps each month. Measures 


are under way to extend visual education, 
making it possible for larger numbers of 
camps to have the use of films. 

The camp newspaper has had a steady 
growth. Almost a thousand newspapers are 
being published regularly. The enrollees take 
great pride in the product of their combined 
effort. The results justify that pride; the 
content of these papers shows a breadth of 
interest in the vital community and national 
problems ; the make-up indicates originality 
in thought ; the exchange of news sheets in- 
creases the sense of CCC solidarity ; and the 
boys are learning the basic principles of 
journalism. 

Counseling and “follow-up” services are 
daily gaining in importance. Personal, in- 
dividual conferences with enrollees are do- 
ing much to straighten out their knotty 
problems and give them a new sense of di- 
rection, a firmer determination to follow 
through. During the last enrollment period, 
over one million guidance interviews with 
registrants were held and systematic meth- 
ods for helping ex-CCC men find work were 
set up in hundreds of instances. We feel 
very definitely that we must continue 
strengthening this phase of our program. 
We must make the connecting link between 
the camp and employment a stronger and 
more vital one. 

It is remarkable to note the way in which 
schoolpeople of the country have come to 
the aid of the CCC educational forces. Sup- 
plementary assistance, as afforded by these 
outside sources, has done much to add 
breadth and vitality to regular camp instruc- 
tion. There are approximately fourteen 
thousand enrollees taking classwork in near- 
by night schools of communities scattered 
throughout the country. In recalling out- 
standing examples of school coéperation, I 
think of one in California at Fallbrook, 
where last winter the courses of Union High 
School were opened up to enrollees in Com- 
pany 987, and there they pursued such use- 
ful subjects as bookkeeping, typing, wood- 
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working, English, and natural sciences. A 
Massachusetts camp of war veterans last 
spring studied carpentry, machine work, 
mechanical drawing, electricity, gas engines, 
and welding in a near-by school. 

In many instances, States have placed 
their relief teachers in CCC classrooms to 
expand camp instruction. The Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration of New 
York supplied 125 for CCC camps in that 
State during the past academic year; Iowa 
furnished 100 for CCC classes in that State; 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
other States also joined in with additional 
emergency instructors. There was a total of 
20,000 persons, both in and out of the 
camps, instructing CCC enrollees in May. 

Higher institutions of learning have been 
very cooperative in making their corres- 
pondence courses available to CCC men with 
special consideration. The Universities of 
Nebraska and Wisconsin, in particular, have 
been handling large numbers of CCC regis- 
trants in extension work. During the last 
enrollment period ending March 31, over 
thirteen thousand men in the camps were 
taking correspondence instruction in the col- 
leges and universities of the country. 

Dr. J. B. Griffing, Ninth Corps Area Ad- 
viser, located in San Francisco, has achieved 
remarkable success in promoting corre- 
spondence work in the camps of the West 
Coast. Since September 1, 1934, more than 
thirty five thousand enrollees in that one 
corps area alone have taken correspondence 
courses. Some of the subjects being pursued 
there are science of Diesel engines, auto 
mechanics, how to read a blueprint, ele- 
mentary aeronautics, forestry, how to study, 
journalism, business English, practical pho- 
tography, and practical psychology. 

Actual experience in preparation for a job 
is being stressed in the educational program 
of numerous camps. Enrollees are brought 
in contact with business men, technically 
trained persons, and work projects that af- 
ford wonderful opportunity for practical 
training. Out in a CCC camp near Banning, 


California, a market proprietor, an insur- 
ance broker, and a leading attorney cf the 
near-by community visit the camp regularly 
to demonstrate to enrollees how interviews 
for jobs should be carried on. Each CCC 
man is given a twelve-minute period to ap- 
proach the “prospective” employer, state his 
desired occupation, his qualifications, and 
answer pertinent questions. 

Apprenticeship training for CCC men is 
finding wider practice among the camps, 
Company 837 at Ottine, Texas, has 23 men 
studying auto mechanics under a service 
manager in the bordering community. So 
interested has the service manager become 
in this work that he uses motion pictures in 
the class to show how the different parts of 
the car are assembled. Already one member 
of the class has secured a position with a 
garage company in Lockhart, Texas, and 
several other members have made contacts 
that may bring in jobs. 

Practical instruction in forestry has 
opened up numerous opportunities for CCC 
men in the National Forest Service. Com- 
panies at Lowell, Oregon, Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forest, and Melrose, Oregon, recently 
announced the promotion of eighteen enrol- 
lees to the Federal Government’s Forest 
Service. At the same time, officials of this 
national agency reported that CCC youths, 
employed by them, are making good. Nu- 
merous instances occur in which former en- 
rollees rise from the ranks to jobs with the 
regular supervisory personnel of the Forest 
Service. 

To repeat, we are definitely interested in 
the life of CCC men after they leave camp 
and in their settling down satisfactorily in 
some community. Our “follow-up” efforts 
are taking more definite shape and should 
serve as another device to make the Civilian 
Conservation Corps very useful to the Na 
tion. Out in the Fifth Corps Area with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Ohio, the educational 
adviser, Dr. Nat T. Frame, has sent letters 
to county welfare agents, rural rehabilita- 
tion directors, emergency school directors, 
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Educational Activities in the CCC Camps 


and to presidents of Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Lions Clubs suggesting that every commun- 
ity set up a local guidance committee to con- 
tact ex-CCC members and assist them in 
finding satisfactory openings. The response 
to Dr. Frame’s letter has been very en- 
couraging. In Ohio, eleven counties have 
responded with civic leaders whom former 
enrollees are urged to contact; in Indiana, 
seven counties are ready ; in Kentucky, eight 
counties; and, in West Virginia, ten coun- 
ties. 

A great deal of pleasure is being felt 
among the CCC educational, technical, and 
supervisory circles over the increased num- 
ber of CCC men who are finding jobs. Di- 
rector Robert W. Fechner reports that 
12,709 persons were given honorable dis- 
charges from the camps during the month 
of June to accept work in private employ- 
ment. This is an increase of 20.3 per cent 
over the highest previous figure for any one 
month. In my opinion, this record is not only 
due to generally improved business condi- 
tions but also to the practical instruction 
which is afforded throughout the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

The past year and a half has revealed 
substantial talent in dramatics and in other 
forms of entertainment among the enrollees. 
Dramatic and radio clubs have been formed 
in the camps to afford the men a chance to 
appear before audiences and be heard. An 
Entertainment Exchange is in operation in 
the Redding district of the CCC in Cali- 
fornia. The program devised last January is 
for the purpose of developing individual 
talent as well as to provide excellent shows 
for all the camps of the region. Here a sur- 
prising amount of genius has been un- 
covered and new “finds” are being made 
regularly of good vocalists and instrument- 
alists, plus dramatists and dancers. In South 
Dakota CCC men are assisting in program 
work at four local stations. Down in the 
South a few weeks ago members of Com- 
panies 1464 and 2402 at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, “stole the show” with their spirit- 
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ual songs at the Second National Folk Fes- 
tival held in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Before releasing the men from the camps, 
we attempt to instill in them good citizenship 
practices and an interest in public affairs. 
At the present time when social and econ- 
omic movements are having such great 
weight upon individual lives, it is all the 
more important that the thousands of young 
men in the camps be given opportunity to 
learn more about our government and its 
problems. 

Our monthly educational reports show 
that there is a growing interest on the part 
of enrollees for current events and the dis- 
cussion of social problems. Pertinent topics 
of the day are followed in some detail in the 
large number of newspapers and magazines 
which circulate in the camps daily or month- 
ly. Gatherings are held periodically to listen 
to helpful radio addresses and to hear lec- 
turers from near-by institutions or com- 
munities. These sources are used in subse- 
quent debating and discussion periods. Dur- 
ing the past year, several of the educational 
advisers achieved real success in developing 
this type of activity. For example, a spirited 
debate on public utilities was held in Peek- 
skill, New York, between CCC teams from 
camps in Peekskill and Katonah. After- 
wards, several townspeople congratulated 
the debaters upon their presentation of the 
subject and invited them to stage more of 
these forensic encounters there. A camp in 
New Jersey recently elected a local mayor 
and council from among the enrollees to 
advise with the authorities on educational 
and recreational matters. All such practical 
experiences will go a long way toward 
broadening the outlook of CCC youth and 
awakening them to the duties of American 
citizenship. 

In the opinion of many, the CCC educa- 
tional program will make a lasting contribu- 
tion not only to the enrollees’ store of 
knowledge, but also to certain practices and 
procedures which are now developing in the 
field of American education. The happy 
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combination of teaching plus application, or 
“teaching on the job,” which is widely found 
among the camps, will be followed more and 
more. The shaping of instruction to meet the 
needs of an individual youth and the con- 
sistent pursuit of training to develop indi- 
vidual “bents” or talents will have substan- 
tial influence upon future formulation of 
curriculum. It is my hope that the camps 
will serve as further “testing grounds” for 
useful educational projects. 

Increasingly is it true that the schools of 
the country are coming to look upon the 
camps as a laboratory for practical training 
in many phases of instruction. During the 
past summer, approximately fourteen hun- 
dred college students of forestry, soil-ero- 
sion control, and national park work were 
enrolled in the CCC to get some “first-hand” 
contacts with their field of study. There 
these students followed the camp program 
of activity—learned by doing the jobs which 
came to hand. They returned to their re- 
spective schools at the beginning of the cur- 
rent fall term, bringing with them a new 
insight through personal application. 

Of the several hundred educational ad- 
visers coming in daily contact with enrol- 
lees, many will have experiences indelibly 
stamped upon their memories which will 
serve to influence American educational 
standards when these advisers will have 
gone into regular school or college work. 
Also, the supplementary instructors from 
the Federal emergency services and near-by 
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communities will gather impressions that will 
affect future educational trends. 

Realizing the possible effect that the CCC 
educational program will have on both en- 
rollees and educational developments, we 
feel more certain than ever that our job 
must be done well. 

The “CCC University of the Woods,” in 
essence, represents a great American folk- 
school movement in which the inclination to 
learn arises from the masses, and the chief 
objective is to fit the training to the needs, 
desires, and capabilities of each individual 
participant. With efforts under way by the 
National Administration to enlarge greatly 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the camp 
advisers realize that they will be called upon 
to cope with increased demands. In our at- 
tempt to reach over half a million youths 
with adequate instruction, we shall need the 
interest and codperation of all public-spirit- 
ed citizens—especially educators, social- 
service experts, organizational leaders, and 
far-sighted business men. 

The “CCC University of the Woods” is 
a challenge to all who are interested in the 
future of America. It must meet the prob- 
lems of countless youths, take their talents 
and mold them, bolster up morale, strength- 
en good mental and health habits, and pro- 
vide needed adjustment to modern condi- 
tions. This school of the forest necessarily 
has a gigantic and momentous task to fulfill. 
Its success should be a matter of national 
importance. 
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The European Work-Camp Movement 


Kenneth Holland 


Perhaps there is nothing new in our new world. Our latest innova- 
tion for employing, educating, and disciplining youth looks back to Europe, back 
to Spartan barracks. Certainly, the author indicates, we have adopted for demo- 
cratic uses some of the practices that are employed in less democratic nations 
abroad. Dr. Holland is Corps Area Civilian Supervisor for Education at Boston, 


Massachusetts. 


HE WORK-CAMP movement, which now 

lists among its participants over two 
million youths, has developed because a cha- 
otic world has been unable to provide young 
people with satisfying occupations. Here in 
the United States we are inclined to think 
that work camps are a purely American in- 
stitution which sprang full-grown from the 
minds of the “brain trusters.”” However, in 
1912 a noted Harvard professor, Dr. Wil- 
liam James, in his essay ““The Moral Equiva- 
lent of War,” outlined a plan embodying the 
idea of the CCC. He advocated “‘a conscrip- 
tion of the whole youthful population to 
form, for a certain number of years, a part 
of the great army enlisted against nature.” 
As a result, he said, “injustice would tend 
to be evened up, and numerous benefits to 
the commonwealth would follow. The mili- 
tary ideals of hardihood and discipline would 
be wrought into the growing fiber of the peo- 
ple; no one would remain blind, as the lux- 
urious classes are now blind, to man’s real 
relations to the globe he lives on... . our 
gilded youth would be drafted off, according 
to their choice, to get the childishness 
knocked out of them, and to come back into 
society with healthier sympathies and 
soberer ideas . . . . they would tread the 
earth more proudly ... . and they would be 
better fathers and teachers of the following 
generation.” 

At about the same time that William James 
Was proposing a “moral equivalent of war,” 
a memorandum was prepared by a group of 
professors at Heidelberg College and sent 
to the German Government, outlining a type 


of camp which would bring together for con- 
structive work the different classes of Ger- 
man youth. Neither the essay of Dr. James 
nor the memorandum of the German profes- 
sors, however, resulted in the setting up of 
camps of this type, so far as we have been 
able to discover. It took the World War and 
its aftermath of disillusioned and unem- 
ployed youth to bring about the establish- 
ment of work camps. 

The countries of Europe faced the unem- 
ployment problem first, and as a result de- 
veloped the first systems of work camps. We 
see throughout the whole development of 
this movement a tendency to realize the 
ideais of Dr. James as expressed in his essay, 
“The Moral Equivalent of War.” 

Before the smoke had left the battlefields 
of the World War, a Swiss pacifist, Pierre 
Ceresole, organized a group of young men, 
some of whom had fought on opposite sides 
during the war, and assisted in the rebuild- 
ing of the devastated areas of northern 
France. With the backing of the Friends 
Society, this International Voluntary Serv- 
ice, as it is now called, has spread to other 
countries and provides a means by which 
conscientious objectors may demonstrate 
their willingness to perform constructive 
service and undergo the rigors of battle, not 
with other humans, but with the forces of 
nature. In Wales, for instance, volunteers in 
this movement work with picks and shovels 
eight hours a day to convert areas of slag 
heaps and mine tips into recreation centers 
for the poor Welsh miners. In Switzerland, 
they build roads, clean up after avalanches, 
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or help reconstruct villages that have burned. 
The youth who participate in these camps 
receive at the most board and room for their 
work. This consists usually of plain food and 
sleeping on straw ticks placed along the floor 
of an old school or public building. Those 
who sponsor these Voluntary Work Service 
projects feel that they require sacrifice and 
toil comparable to military service and that 
this type of work is a “moral equivalent of 
war” in the fullest sense of the word. 

The work-camp movement with which we 
are most concerned, however, is the one that 
has developed in Germany since 1925, for 
the CCC camps are more analogous to that 
system than any other. At the close of the 
World War, the condition of the youth in 
Germany was very serious. Many of thern 
were disillusioned by their defeat and the 
treatment meted out to them by the victori- 
ous nations. Immediately following the war, 
some of the youths of Germany were able to 
find work or go back to their studies, but 
after the period of inflation their condition 
became intolerable. The savings of the great 
middle class had been wiped out, scholarship 
funds were reduced, and there was a tenden- 
cy to exclude youth from the few jobs for 
which they were qualified. Many of the 
young men found it difficult to adapt them- 
selves to the relative freedom under the Re- 
public, after having experienced the disci- 
pline of military service. Consequently, many 
of them went to the extremes of communism 
and National Socialism. Interminable politi- 
cal discussions took place which often de- 
veloped into wrangles that in turn led to 
riots and bloodshed. Many of the older Ger- 
mans advocated the return of compulsory 
military training, but the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles prevented this. Some other method 
for caring for these undernourished, disil- 
lusioned, bewildered, political extremists had 
to be found. 

In 1925, a group of imaginative German 
students from the University of Breslau, in- 
spired by Professor Eugene Rosenstock- 
Hussy, who, since that time, has been forced 
to leave Germany and is now at Harvard 


University, decided to organize a camp 
which would unite workers, peasants, and 
students in “common work and common 
play for the mutual understanding and en- 
richment of their life and outlook.” The 
youth were to be rebuilt physically by whole- 
some food, a well-ordered life, and hard 
work in the open air. A social and recrea- 
tional program was planned to strengthen 
their morale. The location of the camps, the 
nature of the work, and the ideas exchanged 
among the different classes of youth in- 
formally or in organized discussion and 
study groups were to give the volunteers a 
better understanding of the problems affect- 
ing the different classes of youth in Germany 
and the world. 

The first camp organized in 1925 was a 
decided success, and other camps of a simi- 
lar type were constructed. During the next 
six years, some thirty work camps of this 
type were established and about thirty 
thousand youths, participated in them. But 
by 1931 the crisis which had spread over 
Germany made the condition of young men 
and young women in Germany even more 
serious. Since the universities and the sport 
and Christian Associations which had spon- 
sored the camps up to that time were unable 
to meet the greatly increased need of youth 
for this type of employment, the German 
Government adopted the camp idea and by 
a series of emergency decrees in the early 
summer of 1932 established thy Freiwilliger 
Arbeitsdienst and appropriated fourteen mil- 
lion dollars to set up and equip the first 
camps. The law permitted all Germans un- 
der twenty-five years of age to volunteer for 
such work, but provision was also made to 
permit unemployed university graduates 
over the age of twenty-five to enter the 
camps and assist with the educational and 
recreational program. 

By the fall of 1932, the camps contained 
nearly 275,000 young Germans between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five. They re- 
ceived eight or ten cents a day for their 
work, as well as their room, board, and work 
clothes. The small sum received was not con- 
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sidered as pay, but merely “pocket money” 
to purchase candy, tobacco, or other inci- 
dentals. A spirit of devotion to duty and a 
desire to perform constructive work moti- 
vated the German youth. 

When the camps were first established in 
Germany, young women were permitted to 
yolunteer for the Arbeitsdienst. There were 
usually fifteen or twenty young women in 
each camp of a hundred men, and they did 
the cooking, sewing, and other work around 
the camp. In some cases, camps were set up 
for women alone, where the volunteers de- 
voted their energies to raising vegetables for 
the other camps or for the poor. From the 
experience of the writer, gained through two 
summers of work and study in the camps in 
Germany, Holland, Wales, Switzerland, and 
Austria, those composed of men and women 
had a better spirit and morale than those 
composed entirely of men. 

The youths worked from about 6.00 a.m. 
to 1.00 p.m. The work projects consisted 
chiefly of building roads, regulating streams, 
preparing land for agricultural settlement, 
draining marsh and meadow land, perform- 
ing various types of work on the forests, and 
building gardens, in the suburbs of towns 
and cities, for the poor. 

During the afternoons, recreational and 
educational programs were often organized. 
An attempt was made to adapt the program 
to the type of volunteer in the camp. The 
primary purpose of the program was to im- 
press upon these young Germans their duties 
and their responsibilities to the social order 
and to assist them to understand their place 
in the life of their particular community. 
For the most part, the educational program 
consisted of informal discussion groups, 
though in some cases professors and officials 
from near-by towns came to speak to the 
German youth on current social and econom- 
ic problems. 

Where there were a large number of uni- 
versity students in the camps, it was not 
dificult to organize a program, but it was 
always necessary to select subjects for dis- 
cussion which were not too technical for the 
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peasants and workers. In order to interest 
the young Germans from these two classes, 
it was necessary to discuss topics which 
came vividly into their immediate experi- 
ence. In one camp in Silesia, the first subject 
discussed was the unemployment problem as 
it affected volunteers from the various in- 
dustries of that section of Germany. They 
discussed the social conditions in their own 
industrial community and the condition of 
the various factories; they compared the 
present state of the factories with that be- 
fore and during the World War; they con- 
sidered the trend of the population toward 
the cities; and they discussed the problems 
of the agricultural community. 

After discussions of this type had aroused 
the interest of the volunteers, it was possible 
to take up the fundamentals of government 
and explain the steps that were being taken 
to rebuild Germany. By following the logical 
development of these questions, the peasants 
and unemployed workers were led by suc- 
cessive steps from a consideration of local 
problems to those of national and interna- 
tional importance. For example, after a dis- 
cussion of the local unemployment problem, 
a university student might explain that other 
parts of Germany suffered in a similar man- 
ner. Then the question was asked : Why this 
unemployment? Some one then suggested 
that the Treaty of Versailles, by taking 
away Germany’s territory and colonies, 
made it impossible for the youth of that 
country to find employment and thus be able 
to lead a normal life from an economic and 
political standpoint. They proceeded to a 
consideration of the Treaty of Versailles, 
how it was drafted after the World War, 
and the question of war guilt. Finally, the 
League of Nations and the various member 
states were discussed. Thus unemployed 
workers and peasants were led by succes- 
sive steps from a consideration of their im- 
mediate problems to those affecting other 
nations and the world. 

Sometimes these talks lasted for many 
hours and it was necessary to continue them 
after the evening meal. Usually, however, 
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the evenings were devoted to activities de- 
signed to develop the imaginations of the 
youth and their powers of self-expression. 
Dramatics played an important part in this 
phase of the program and it was feit that 
this type of artistic effort succeeded in bring- 
ing out the talent of the youth and develop- 
ing a spirit of creative unity which removed 
the inhibitions of the lower classes. Moving 
pictures and slides were sometimes shown 
and students often told of their experiences 
in foreign countries. 

Before the National Socialists came into 
power, the camps were becoming an im- 
portant phase of the educational life of Re- 
publican Germany. By working together and 
living under the same roof the youth of that 
country were coming to realize that political 
and class distinctions were artificial and that 
they had enough in common to cooperate in 
rebuilding the German Reich. Peasants and 
workers were taught to understand their 
position with relation to society, while stu- 
dents gained respect for the discipline of 
physical labor and through this contact with 
the soil lost many of the qualities which Hit- 
ler has ridiculed as “sterile intellectualism.” 

By cooperating with the surrounding com- 
munities and inviting them to participate in 
discussions, dramatic productions, choruses, 
and the like, the camps were developing into 
a type of folk school. 

The camps were so successful and popular 
that during the last few months of 1932 
plans were being developed to encourage all 
students who contemplated higher education 
to spend several months in the camps as an 
orientation period. While these youth were 
in contact with the rugged forces of nature, 
it was planned to provide a counseling and 
guidance service to help them decide whether 
or not they should go on to the institutions 
of higher learning. It was hoped in this way 
to reduce the number of students in the al- 
ready overcrowded universities. 

During this period in the life of the camp 
movement, the National Socialists were not 
friendly toward the camps under private or 
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Government auspices, because rabid Nazis 
went into the camps and lost some of their 
hatred for communists, Jews, or liberals, 
Many Nazis who went to the camps with 
extreme political ideas returned with a bet- 
ter understanding of the other classes and 
political groups and a less antagonistic atti- 
tude toward their ideas. However, the Na- 
tional Socialists saw the possibilities in these 
camps as propaganda centers and so devel- 
oped camps under their own auspices. 
Prior to the advent of Hitler, the private 
and Government camps were nonmilitary 
and politically neutral. Since the National 
Socialists have come into power, they have 
taken over the whole system of camps and 
reorganized them to suit their own needs, 
Today, every young German of eighteen 
years must undergo six months’ service in 
these arbeitslager. The first aim of the camps 
now seems to be to convert and confirm the 
youth of Germany to National Socialism 
and obliterate class and political distinctions. 
Secondly, they would seem to be used to 
prepare the youth of Germany by the Wehr- 
Sports and militant National Socialist 
propaganda for unquestioning service to the 
state in time of war or peace. The physical 
assistance given the unemployed and the 
doing of valuable work for poor areas now 
seem to have become less important in the 
minds of the leaders of this movement. 
Before the National Socialists gained con- 
trol of the camps, discussions were gener- 
ally conducted on a nonpartisan basis and 
no political insignia could be worn in the 
camps. Originally an explanation of the 
basic ideas underlying the German state led 
to a consideration of the governments of 
other countries, but today the discussions 
seldom get beyond the Swastika horizon. In- 
stead of bringing in speakers to lead dis- 
cussion groups, propagandists for National 
Socialism excoriate the youth. The camps 
tend to develop an extreme nationalist spirit; 
at the same time, they tend to break down 
the idea of the state as the protector and the 
individual as a benefactor of this protection. 
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A true citizen of Germany must be an active 
participating, militant National Socialist. 
Some German youth secretly regret the 
changes that have been made in these camps 
and resent governmental interference in 
what they consider a unique plan of youth to 
care for their fellow unemployed. 

At the same time that the camp move- 
ment was developing in Germany, a similar 
movement was begun in Switzerland. In 
1925, fifteen students who were unemployed 
and who wanted to spend their summer con- 
structively assisted in a movement to pre- 
serve the ruins of an historical castle. The 
first venture was successful and the National 
Union of Swiss Students adopted the idea of 
work service for Switzerland, and at present 
about six hundred students participate in 
these projects each summer. They have ex- 
tended the activities of this type; they con- 
structed roads and trails to isolated Alpine 
villages and cleaned up after avalanches and 
floods. Sometimes the Swiss youth go into 
the high mountain valleys to help the 
peasants harvest their hay or other crops. 

These camps must be distinguished from 
those under the International Voluntary 
Service which are primarily for conscien- 
tious objectors. The camps organized by the 
National Union of Swiss Students are sub- 
sidized by the Government and do not have 
the pacifistic tendency of the Voluntary 
Service Camps. However, these government- 
subsidized camps do permit foreign students 
to participate in them and, by living and 
working together, they come to know and 
understand other nationalities and their 
problems. 

An organization known as the Interna- 
tional Student Service publicized these 
camps in other countries. As a result, camps 
sprang up in Holland and Wales. ia Hol- 
land, one project of the university students 
and young unemployed was the building of 
a folk school for the peasants in the vicinity 
of Bakkeveen. They have constructed a 
Greek theater and bleachers for an athletic 
field out of sod and assisted in the construc- 
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tion of the administration building and 
houses for the faculty. 

In 1929, a system of British camps, offi- 
cially known as Instructional Centers, was 
set up under the direction of the ministry of 
labor. The purpose of these camps is to build 
up unemployed workers who have been so 
seriously affected by their idleness that it 
would be difficult for them to obtain a posi- 
tion were it offered. There are about two 
hundred men in each camp and the camp 
period lasts for twelve weeks. During their 
stay in the camp, they receive a course of 
training which prepares them for employ- 
ment as common laborers. Thus far, little 
has been done to develop a recreational or 
educational program in these camps. Since 
private industries are unable to absorb these 
men and the government has not launched 
any great program of public works, few of 
the men are able to find employment. The 
men, therefore, return to their own com- 
munities after the twelve weeks in the camps 
to fall back into more or less the same con- 
dition of hopeless unemployment. Last year, 
there were only seventeen of these camps. 
Since their beginning in 1929, only 52,000 
men have gone through the Instructional 
Centers. It will, therefore, readily be seen 
that this system of camps plays no great part 
in the life of England. 

Camps of a more educational nature have 
developed in Wales since 1931 and, while 
they have been inspired by the International 
Voluntary Service, other organizations have 
codperated in developing the work. This has 
resulted in camps with a broader point of 
view than those of the International Volun- 
tary Service. Like the first camps in Ger- 
many, the principal object of these camps in 
Wales is to break down class and racial 
prejudices and give university students an 
opportunity to study the condition of the de- 
pressed classes. 

During the summers, youth from the col- 
leges and universities go to the small Welsh 
villages and convert areas of slag heaps and 
mine tips into recreation centers with play- 
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grounds, gardens, bandstands, and in some 
cases swimming pools. Frequently, the un- 
employed of the Welsh villages assist with 
the work and it is not uncommon to see a 
university student working alongside a 
Welsh miner. The students often live with 
the Welsh people but have their meals in 
such places as miner’s institutes, parish 
houses, or schools. In the evenings, workers 
and officials are called in to discuss local 
conditions. Since only a few hundred stu- 
dents have participated in these camps, they 
too are not an important phase of the edu- 
cational life of England. 

A third group of camps known as the 
Grith Fyrd have been organized in England 
by the Order of Wood Craft Chivalry. The 
name comes from the Saxon word, Grith, 
meaning peace, and Fyrd, the name used by 
King Alfred for his citizen army. These 
camps have been established as self-govern- 
ing communities to assist unemployed young 
men of university age to learn how to be- 
come self-supporting in rural communities. 
While there are extensive plans for Grith 
Fyrd camps, only a few have been organized. 

Throughout all the camps in England, 
one finds the aim to be largely that of pro- 
viding an opportunity for young people of 
university age to develop a new sense of 
social values and a better understanding of 
current social and economic problems. They 
are looked upon by many educators as an 
opportunity for the university students to 
obtain practical experience with the de- 
pressed classes. 

Work camps exist in several other Euro- 
pean countries, such as Italy, Austria, and 
Bulgaria; recently, a system has been pro- 
posed for France. In general, it may be said 
that they resemble the systems of camps al- 
ready described. Space will not permit a dis- 
cussion of them in detail. 

The latest and most important addition to 
the camp movement has been the CCC in the 
United States, which, according to Mr. 
Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, lists among its par- 
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ticipants nearly 500,000 men. While it seems 
difficult to conduct an educational program 
in the CCC with the personnel, funds, and 
equipment provided, still the camps in the 
United States undoubtedly have a more lib- 
eral and comprehensive educational program 
than those of any other country. 

In the light of the experience with camps 
in Europe, the following observations can 
be made with reference to the camps in the 
United States. 

In the first place, more emphasis should 
be placed on the ideals of service in connec- 
tion with work in the CCC camps. As fast 
as the necessities of relief permit, an at- 
tempt should be made to develop the same 
spirit on the part of youth in the United 
States that motivated the German youth in 
the first few years of the camps in that coun- 
try. The young Germans desired to serve 
their country in time of peace; the pay was 
incidental. 

In the second place, a more comprehen- 
sive program of citizenship training should 
be developed in the camps. The concentra- 
tion of such a large number of more or less 
dissatisfied unemployed young men in camps 
provides an occasion for them to go to po- 
litical extremes, while, at the same time, it 
provides an excellent opportunity to prepare 
them to be intelligent citizens. 

In the third place, there should be a re- 
definition of the purpose of the camps. 
While the work projects and financial assist- 
ance are important, these are only incidental 
to the need for developing the men intellec- 
tually, morally, and spiritually. 

In the fourth place, students from colleges 
and universities should be permitted and en- 
couraged to work in the camps, if only for 
the summer, so that they may come to know 
the unemployed workers and farmers and 
their problems. This idea was expressed by 
William James when he advocated the draft- 
ing off of “our gilded youth” to participate 
in the battle against the forces of nature. 

In the fifth place, a comprehensive plan 
should be worked out so that when the er 
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rollees leave camp, they will be placed in 
jobs or encouraged and assisted to continue 
their studying and preparation for employ- 
ment. At present, about thirty-nine per cent 
of the enrollees discharged from the CCC 
camps find jobs. We are not solving the 
problem of these young men by giving them 
assistance while they are in camp and then 
permitting them to return to their homes 
and fall back into the same state of unem- 
ployment and despair. It is to be hoped that, 
with the development of the National Youth 
Administration, some comprehensive plan to 
care for the discharged CCC enrollees will 
be worked out. 

In the sixth place, carefully selected stu- 
dents from foreign countries should be per- 
mitted to participate in the camps in the 
United States, either by having them work 
for their board and room or permitting them 
to enter on payment of a small fee. In the 
European camps where students of various 
nationalities have been allowed to work, the 
camps have been more cosmopolitan and 
have given the youth a chance to learn about 
other nationalities through personal contact. 

Almost all the camps in Europe began as 
liberal experiments conducted by socially 
minded people. The camps were organized 
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in a glow of idealism and enthusiasm. The 
youth desired the discipline of hard labor 
and wished to perform constructive service 
for their country in time of peace. For many 
students, the weeks spent in the camps were 
an orientation period when they could live 
and work close to the soil and get a better 
grip on the realities of life so that they 
might more wisely choose their lifework. 
The camps gave the participants factual 
knowledge and practical experience with 
various kinds of individuals and with the 
problems of life. Yet in some of the coun- 
tries, Germany in particular, these liberal 
institutions have been transformed by a 
change in the political life of the nation into 
centers of reactionary propaganda where 
the use of the intellect is minimized, and 
where blind, unthinking obedience to dicta- 
tors is demanded. 

The aims of the educational program for 
the CCC camps are liberal in their orienta- 
tion and application, and it is the firm belief 
of the writer that if the CCC enrollees are 
presented with the facts and given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss them freely, they will not 
go to the extremes of fascism or commu- 
nism as they have in several European coun- 
tries. 






Social Implications of the CCC 


Arthur J. Todd 


An eminent sociologist, Professor Todd of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has looked at the CCC objectively. He gives here his appraisal of its work and 
his estimate of its significance. He finds much glory—of a new kind—for the 
United States Army, whose mobilization and organization of the CCC is its largest 
peacetime operation. He points out the need for carefully conceived planning to 
absorb the 600,000 surplus high-school graduates poured out upon us each year. 


can be without its social reverbera- 

tions. The difficulty lies, however, in isolat- 
ing certain considerations and labeling them 
specifically “social,” for the social includes 
the educational, the economic, the ethical, 
and even the physical-therapeutic aspects of 
this plan. No human experiment is ever born 
or ever develops in a social vacuum. Any 
one who has studied the phenomena of social 
change or the origin of inventions is aware 
of that fact. Like any other social invention 
the CCC did not spring completely new and 
unheralded from the brain trust in Wash- 
ington or from the head of the present Gov- 
ernment. The ideas implicit had been dis- 
cussed for at least two decades; but it is to 
the present administration’s credit to have 
synthesized these ideas and to have seized 
the present emergency as an opportunity for 
launching what unquestionably is the great- 
est peacetime army program in our history. 
It is too early to analyze all of the ramify- 
ing influences of the CCC experiment, but it 
is not too early to indicate certain of the 
more obvious implications. The CCC is a 
costly experiment in actual accounting of 
dollars. In some of the carnps the per capita 
daily cost has run up as high as seven dol- 
lars, but any emergency, confessedly tem- 
porary program of this sort is unavoidably 
expensive. When its history is finally writ- 
ten up and all factors accounted for it will 
probably be found that the CCC was one of 
the least expensive of all the emergency ex- 
perimental flings in the attempt to get the 
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country out of the morass of depression and 
to secure the favor of large masses of the 
people who were crying for activity in the 
various governmental departments at Wash- 
ington. The real question is what the coun- 
try has been getting in return for this invest- 
ment. 

Let it be said at the very beginning that 
although the program has been pretty large- 
ly administered by the War Department its 
results are vastly different from the usual 
aftermath of army operations, for any in- 
telligent observer of the CCC operations 
must be impressed with the fact that they 
are essentially ameliorative and constructive, 
are devoted to improving the public domain 
and not to shattering cities, pitting the 
ground with shell holes, and blasting the 
woods and forests, maiming and killing the 
selected manhood of the country. That is 
to say, one of the first social results of this 
peacetime army is a very obvious demon- 
stration that a great governmental machine 
ordinarily offensive and destructive even in 
its defensive operations can with proper 
motivation and guidance be turned into an 
enormously powerful engine for conserva- 
tion of both human and natural resources. 

The mandate from President Roosevelt to 
the three Federal departments (War, Agr- 
culture, and Interior) outlined a plan which 
involved both forests and young men. He 
proposed “to create a civilian conservation 
corps to be used in simple work, not inter- 
fering with normal employment, and con 
fining itself to forestry, the prevention of 
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soil erosion, flood control, and similar proj- 
ects.” He emphasized his belief that this 
type of work is of definite practical value 
not only through preventing present great 
financial loss but also as a means for creat- 
ing future national wealth. “This enterprise 
js an established part of our national policy. 
It will conserve our precious natural re- 
sources. It will pay dividends to the present 
and future generations. It will make im- 
provements in National and State domains 
which have been largely forgotten in the 
past few years of industrial development. 
More important, however, than the material 
gains will be the moral and spiritual value 
of such work.” The President’s idea of this 
project held it to be of less concern that its 
result be giving more employment at pre- 
vailing wages than that it give these young 
men a chance to put their idle minds and 
hands to work. The relief element was of 
secondary importance. While originally the 
purpose was limited to national forests and 
parks, the plan was early widened to include 
State, municipal, and private lands. 

How far have these purposes been real- 
ized? From the personnel standpoint the 
figures show that during the first two years 
of the plan more than one million men were 
given employment in the CCC, exclusive of 
army officers, work superintendents and 
foremen, and such specialized workers as 
carpenters, plumbers, and electricians. The 
first eighteen months of this emergency con- 
servation-work program tallied up outstand- 
ing totals of accomplishment. Just a few of 
these items may be set down, such as nearly 
30,000 miles of new firebreaks ; reduction of 
the fire hazards on nearly a million acres; 
over 1,600,000 man-days of fighting forest 
fires; nearly a million and a half acres of 
forest land improvement; thousands of 
clearings and improvements on public camp 
grounds; 2,500 springs or wells developed 
for livestock or wild life with nearly 2,000 
additional reservoirs for them ; over 200,000 
acres replanted to forests; nearly three and 
a half million acres of forest and other land 
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covered for insect pest control and nearly 
ten million acres for rodent control ; nearly a 
half million yards of drainage and diversion 
ditches to prevent erosion; staggering fig- 
ures of surveys, clearing, dams, channel en- 
largements, levees, cribbing, and dikes for 
flood control. Many other miscellaneous 
items appear, such as fighting coal fires, 
searching for missing persons, mosquito con- 
trol, restocking of fish, planting for water 
fowl, building bridges and cattle guards, 
making model or relief maps, topographical 
surveys, timber estimates, elimination of 
predatory animals, eradication of poisonous 
and other plants, seed collection, and work 
on forest nurseries and experimental plots. 

There can be no question that these fig- 
ures represent substantial work done. They 
are not merely advertising or padding. At 
the very beginning and all through this ex- 
periment there have, of course, been cynical 
critics and skeptics who voiced their belief 
that the whole plan did not amount to more 
than a dole to young men who would be 
given vacations in the woods at government- 
al expense. Many of the original enrollees 
had somewhat the same idea in spite of some 
care in recruiting. But apparently the leg- 
endary “leaf-raking” of the work relief ad- 
ministration had little or no place in the 
CCC, Idleness was reduced to a minimum. 
In the ordinary camp eight hours a day and 
five days a week held men to downright 
solid work. Solid food, sound recreation, 
and some education filled in the rest of the 
working hours of the day. Thus, there has 
been little opportunity for the development 
in these camps of the physical and moral 
stigmata associated with loafing. 

Such purposeful activity on the part of a 
million young men of impressionable age is 
unquestionably a record of piling up social 
values. But the social gains resulting from 
putting this large body of young men into 
constructive work on the national domain 
have been somewhat discounted by two or 
three factors. First, the limited period of 
enlistment which even with its maximum 
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extension would scarcely give a full year of 
opportunity and training. The automatic re- 
turn to the home town whether or not the 
individual could go back to a job must 
inevitably have dashed the new-found ideal- 
ism of many of these young men. It gives 
another example of an all too familiar phe- 
nomenon in social-welfare work. For a long 
time intelligent observers have deplered the 
routine cycle by which, for example, a ju- 
venile delinquent would be taken out of a 
miserable home and neighborhood, placed in 
a foster family or institution where he 
would attain new standards, desires, and 
habits only to be discharged at the end of a 
certain term and sent back to the very con- 
ditions which produced his original trouble. 
The same thing happened in the case of the 
tubercular and other types of health prob- 
lems. What wonder that relapse occurred 
and that people charged both waste of time 
and waste of money, and criticized correc- 
tive or health institutions for their ineffi- 
ciency. A certain proportion, possibly as high 
as a third, of all the CCC enrollees have 
been glad to get away from the strict disci- 
pline and the steady program of work in 
camp, but many others would have been 
only too glad to remain for longer periods 
or until normal employment could be as- 
sured them. But on account of the terms of 
the President’s plan itself and in spite of 
the efforts of some of the camp commanders 
to locate jobs for their graduates, by no 
means all of them could be provided for; the 
rest were remanded to their homes with 
some rankling against what must have 
seemed to them only a kind of half-hearted 
fling at real social security or the meeting 
of an unemployment emergency. 

It is this slump back to a lower level of 
stimulus and challenge that accounts for 
some character difficulties in CCC graduates 
rather than any character degeneration 
chargeable to evil associations and contacts 
bred of the camp life itself. It is true that a 
great variety of intellectual and moral types 
were brought together in these camps, but 
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it is yet to be proved that any substantial 
lowering of morals or personal character 
has resulted from the CCC exposure. The 
weight of evidence is all on the other side, 
The men grew in weight, in strength, in 
ability to work and to work together, and a 
certain civic awareness which is fundamen- 
tal to good citizenship. It is safe to say that 
at least two thirds of them, more than a 
million young men having this CCC exper- 
ience, have come back to regular life better 
Americans, better fitted for the complex 
social life which is the United States of the 
twentieth century. 

Not only is it not true that these men 
have come back worsened by the experience, 
but most of them added new dimensions to 
their original make-up. They have dis- 
covered in themselves or had discovered to 
them new capacities—physical, mental, aes- 
thetic—through the work program, through 
the educational program, through recrea- 
tion, and through the leadership and guid- 
ance of outstanding camp commanders or 
work superintendents. They have had op- 
portunities to plan and execute social af- 
fairs, set up organizations, improvise enter- 
tainment, improve their technique in sports, 
collecting, dramatics, music appreciation, 
journalism, and radio. They have developed 
stamina and have learned many needed les- 
sons in personal hygiene and study habits. 
They have been encouraged in and have 
actually gained in many cases new concepts 
of family solidarity. They have been given, 
also, and on a large scale have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to learn some of 
the social graces and the arts of wholesome 
social intercourse. Frequently the wives of 
camp officers have been a great help in the 
social life of the camps by helping the men 
to plan their entertainments, by exercising a 
feminine touch in the beautifying of the 
barracks, and by serving as hostesses at 
camp parties. 

Some of the men, we are told, have met 
their first girl at camp parties. Some have 
gone even further. The governor of Idaho 
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is reported to have said about the men of the 
CCC in his State: “This is the type of 
man we want in our State. I hope many of 
them will stay here, marry our girls, and 
raise Idaho potatoes.” The writer who re- 
ports this statement says that some of the 
men took the governor at his word and that 
many of the men did marry girls in the 
communities surrounding the camps, even 
though such marriages made them ineligible 
for reénlistment. Apparently the CCC con- 
tains certain eugenic implications! 

Whatever the cost of setting up the CCC 
program, it can hardly equal the social costs 
of what might be called moldy or stagnant 
youth. The hundreds of thousands of young 
men who have passed through these camps 
have been served with a useful prophylactic 
against at least some of their futile restless- 
ness, their sense of frustration, and their 
feeling of a cruel fate. Perhaps a better idea 
of the social savings, nevertheless, could be 
secured if they are contrasted with the very 
obvious social wastes involved in the alter- 
native paths open to these restless, frustrated 
youths. Unquestionably the CCC has drawn 
off these thousands of youth from such de- 
generate alternative ways of life as spong- 
ing on relatives, loafing, hoboing, aggressive 
discontented activities, lawlessness, and pet- 
ty crime. Most of these paths lead to ever 
deeper antisocial swamps. The CCC has pro- 
vided a sort of canal by which the active 
energies of this great mass of youth have 
been set to turning wheels of constructive 
activity instead of being allowed to seep 
away sluggishly into swampland. In short, 
the CCC is a great piece of social drainage. 
It is an application of sound human en- 
gineering to the population problem. The re- 
sult has been the preservation, to a consid- 
erable degree, of that great reservoir of 
social idealism which youth normally con- 
stitutes. 

As a corollary to this saving must be set 
down the social value of enlisting such an 
army of youth for conscious participation in 
a program for improving the national do- 





main. There is no question but what these 
young men, at least the majority of them, 
have acquired a new sense of what “na- 
tional” means, of what national domain and 
natural resources mean. Their social horizon 
has been considerably widened. Most of 
these young men have come from urban 
centers. As we have learned to our sorrow 
in the past, the city boy’s idea of nature is 
too often that it is something to fear, to 
violate, or, worse still, something to destroy. 
The larger part of these young men are 
coming back from their months of camp 
service with a new idea acquired first hand 
of nature and nature’s endowments as some- 
thing to be treasured and protected. It has, 
therefore, not only been an opportunity to 
instill a very much broader concept of recre- 
ation into the minds of these young men but 
it has also added new strength to the idea of 
conservation. If the CCC has done nothing 
else it has raised up a new army in defense 
of those ideals which for a whole generation 
men like Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot and others have preached to none 
too willing ears. 

As a means to this end the savings from 
preventing forest fires alone will be no mean 
argument. The actual enlargement of the 
available national recreation area is another 
very effective argument not only to the 
young men themselves but also to all those 
who are permitted to enjoy these enlarged 
facilities. 

An even more important social value is 
the discovery of new capacity in this army 
of young men through the manual activities, 
through the education which is a consider- 
able part of the camp program, and through 
the opportunities for receiving a certain 
amount of personal and social as well as vo- 
cational guidance. It seems to be pretty well 
demonstrated that enlarged social under- 
standing has come to the majority of these 
young men. Of course some of them have 
been misfits, some of them have fallen down 
on the job, some of them have come back 
sore and somewhat astigmatic; but speak- 
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ing by and large it seems to be true that the 
majority of these fellows will go back to 
their normal occupations with a better un- 
derstanding of themselves, of their jobs, of 
the tangible things, and of the people in their 
immediate world : hence with a clearer reali- 
zation of their social relationships and re- 
sponsibilities. Certainly these young men 
have been learning the basic lesson that they 
cannot live in a social vacuum, that they can- 
not live without accepting responsibilities 
and getting along with other people. In 
short, they have had to learn and have 
learned codperation. They have had to learn 
and they have learned of the enormous vari- 
ations and individual differences between 
human beings. They have had to make and 
they have made personal adjustments in 
their thinking with regard to such vital mat- 
ters as race, as religion, as geography, as 
local folkways. 

It is possible to make too much of disci- 
pline as a measure of securing social con- 
trol and social competence. It is true, also, 
that in certain of the CCC camps the mili- 
tary commanders made the mistake of as- 
suming that the whole project was an army 
plan and forgot that it was also a project in 
agriculture, conservation, voluntary educa- 
tion, and work relief. But on the whole it is 
clear that discipline merely for discipline’s 
sake has not been the prevailing note in this 
experiment. It could scarcely be otherwise 
since the camp officers were without the or- 
dinary military sanctions for securing obe- 
dience and discipline and had to depend in 
the long run upon securing the voluntary 
assent of the young men under their con- 
trol. On the other hand it is certain that the 
majority of these young men needed and 
profited by discipline. Both those who had 
come from homes marked by laxity of con- 
trol as well as those who had been injured 
by too much parental solicitude and dicta- 
tion have benefited by camp discipline. 
Whether all these young men have gained 
new accretions of self-discipline is probably 
a debatable question. Some of ‘hem have, 
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and certainly the motivating idea back of the 
whole project was to secure just this new 
level of discipline, motivation, and self-con- 
trol. This camp experience unquestionably 
has aided in that direction through teaching 
these men codperation on the job and how 
to get along with each other on the job and 
on the play field. 

However one may view the question of 
war and the whole military establishment, it 
is very clear that the CCC experiment has 
redounded to the benefit of the United 
States Army. Of the three Federal depart- 
ments concerned it was the only agency 
which could recruit and provide equipment 
almost overnight for the thousands neces- 
sary to meet the President’s urgent demand 
for getting something done at once. During 
the first three months of the CCC experi- 
ment the army mobilized 275,000 men or 
fifty per cent more than were brought to- 
gether during the first three months of the 
World War. It not only organized these 
men, transported them, fed them, clothed 
them, but also staffed and officered them, 
and on the whole effectively. Out of this ex- 
perience the Army has gained, first, a tre- 
mendous reserve of potential recruits; sec- 
ond, a chance to try out its new decentral- 
ized corps area organization. And it has ap- 
parently found it effective. It has also found 
this a great opportunity to popularize itself. 
It has shown here, as on previous occasions 
through its service in disaster relief, that its 
organization is adaptable to constructive 
peacetime requirements. As Hoyt says, the 
most extensive peacetime operation of the 
United States Army, namely, its role in 
emergency conservation work, “has brought 
the Army in a favorable role before the pub- 
lic, a public largely pacifistic at heart. It 
has, in some measure, gained approbation 
from many who looked upon the Army as 
one with only office-desk generals. The 
Army has done much for the success of the 
CCC; it has gained much for itself.” 

Certain difficulties in the conception and 
in the administration of the CCC plan have 
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tended to limit its social usefulness. The 
short period of recruitment, the ruling 
which excludes unemployed young men 
whose families are not on the relief rolls, 
and the exclusion of unemployed young 
women, while perhaps justifiable policies at 
the beginning, have handicapped the experi- 
ment and prevented the fullest expression of 
the idea. The haste with which the plan was 
carried out brought many misfits amongst 
the recruits, and also set up a camp adminis- 
tration highly unequal in quality from local- 
ity to locality. A good many incompetents 
were given positions of authority. Some 
camp heads turned out to be mere disciplin- 
arians or work masters. A good many had 
no concept of either recreation or education. 
It is reported that in some camps recreation 
equipment and libraries were shut away in 
tents and the men had no opportunity to use 
them. 

Some of these criticisms have been voiced 
in rather a biased and amateurish way. In 
that drama of social protest The Young Go 
First, put on last spring in New York by the 
Theater of Action, the eight rebellious boys 
whose activities constitute the dramatic tis- 
sue came to a CCC camp as a rather hard- 
boiled unit from New York. Their protests 
sound like and are utilized by the authors 
of the play as a typical boring-from-within 
procedure of young communists. Their chief 
resentment was really against discipline and 
work and the fact that poverty forced them 
to accept this form of work relief. This was 
the real grievance, although the emphasis in 
the play centers on a denunciation of the 
Army with its “pinheaded overseers and 
sadistic disciplinarians, with a few minor 
alcoholics tossed in for good measure.” 

One of the commonest criticisms of the 
whole CCC plan is not chargeable to the 
specific plan as such or to its administration, 
but rather to the total policy of the Govern- 
ment. This criticism is to the effect that it 
was a great mistake to take bread out of the 
mouths of adults and give it to selected 
youngsters. Of course this criticism falls to 
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the ground the moment it is voiced, for the 
CCC in no way cuts across unemployment 
relief, direct relief work, or the social secur- 
ity measures designed and to a greater or 
lesser extent carried into effect by the 
Roosevelt administration. The very people 
who voice this criticism in the main would 
have been the last people in the world it 
would have been possible to mobilize, put 
into the woods stripped to the waist, and set 
to cut firebreaks, dig ditches, or do the hun- 
dred other hard manual jobs which are in- 
cluded in the statistics of CCC accomplish- 
ment. 

A much more acute criticism is raised by 
the query as to whether it might not have 
been possible to secure an even larger addi- 
tion to our national domain through the em- 
ployment of skilled workers. It is possible 
that the job would have been more cheaply 
done on a contract basis and with skilled 
persons, but that would not have accom- 
plished the President’s major purpose; 
namely, to prevent the social degeneration 
which would have almost inevitably gone on 
in these million young men had they not 
been given some taste of activity, discipline, 
and sense of their worth-whileness; and it 
would have lacked the timely appeal to pub- 
lic sentiment which made possible Roose- 
velt’s earlier accomplishment. Any sociolo- 
gist or student of social processes is familiar 
with the fact that in immunizing to a certain 
degree these million young men against so- 
cial degeneracy other millions have been 
protected against the virus which these 
favored million might have spread had they 
not been yanked out of their environment 
and out of their depression and given a taste 
of hope and encouragement. 

I shall not speak of the social values 
gained through the distinctly educational 
aspects of the CCC plan, as this topic is 
fully treated in other articles in this issue of 
THe CLeartInGc House. Nevertheless, as a 
sociologist I must emphasize that there has 
been a tremendous gain through a new kind 
of educational flexibility made necessary in 
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CCC camps by the simple fact that educa- 
tion was not required but was voluntarily 
elected by enrollees after their day’s work 
was done. The CCC experiment has made a 
distinct contribution to the history of adult 
education in the United States, and I be- 
lieve it has also been adding to the history 
of secondary and higher education. If it is 
true that during the present year approxi- 
mately six hundred thousand high-school 
graduates cannot be absorbed or otherwise 
provided for by either existing institutions 
of higher education or by industry, it is 
essential that additional public instrumental- 
ities for education be set up. These may be 
junior colleges of the traditional type, but 
I am inclined to think that the social exi- 
gencies of the situation will compel some- 
thing in the way of an educational reconsid- 
eration of curricula, methods, and social ob- 
jectives. It is at this point that the CCC with 
its strong emphasis upon what I should call 
hand and foot work is offering laboratory 
experience to the educational planner. And 
this even though in so many of the camps 
education was somewhat of an afterthought. 

In view of the continued stress of unem- 
ployment, having in mind constantly im- 
proving technology with corresponding re- 
duction in job opportunity for youth, we are 
led almost unescapably to the conclusion 
that some adaptation of the CCC is impera- 
tive as a permanent part of our educational 
and social structure. There are still enor- 
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mous jobs of public improvement, for both 
city and country, which require doing and 
which should not unfairly compete with 
private business or occupations. There is, 
therefore, plenty of opportunity for a con- 
tinuation of peacetime civilian armies. It is 
to be hoped, however, that this peacetime 
program, if, when, and as it becomes perma- 
nent, will be administered entirely by civil 
authorities, that it will be a definite part of 
our regular educational machinery, that it 
will provide for girls as well as for boys, 
that it will offer an even wider range of 
occupations, and that, while strongly em- 
phasizing the manual and constructive part 
of the program, it will also give adequate at- 
tention and respect to some of the more or 
less academic subjects in the curriculum. 
Certainly if these 600,000 surplus high- 
school graduates who are likely to be pour- 
ing out upon us each year for the next 
decade are to find themselves anywhere but 
in a stagnant pool which will become a 
breeder of social miasma, something must 
be done by way of educational prophylactics. 
And in order to avoid the difficulties which 
crept into the CCC plan through its emer- 
gency nature and through the haste in which 
it was conceived and carried out, educators 
should go to work at once to hammer out 
promptly such a modification of this experi- 
ment as will adapt itself to the long-range 
educational and social needs of this rapidly 
swelling army of unassimilated youth. 
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What the CCC Might Have Been 


John M. Brewer 


A nationally recognized authority on the subject of vocational guid- 
ance, Professor Brewer of Harvard has found that the CCC offers very little 
vocational education except for the small number of young men who can become 
foresters. He believes that the CCC must be urbanized, and, that is to say, changed 
in many of its fundamental purposes and modified in its organization and control. 
In this article he sketches the broader plan which could succeed the CCC experiment. 


IS THE CCC TO BE PERMANENT? 


HAT the CCC might have been it may 
W sin become, for there seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that this institution or some- 
thing like it bids fair to become a standard 
feature of our social economy. However, Dr. 
George A. Coe, in The Social Frontier of 
May 1935, concludes his criticism: “Only 
preposterously naive thinking can take the 
camps as a guide to a permanent system.” 

If both its permanence and its inevitable 
change are incontrovertible facts, there is 
prime need for all the sponsors of the Corps 
to take serious thought in order that its edu- 
cational and social stature may be increased. 

Our awakening awareness of the need to 
care for our natural resources of soil, power, 
water, birds, scenery, and forests will de- 
mand Government employment for a large 
body of young men. This fact is sufficient 
reason to continue something like the present 
institution indefinitely. At the same time 
there is now a clear understanding that even 
in times of strong prosperity the competitive 
system of capitalism demands (or involves) 
a reserve group of well over a million un- 
employed workers, in times of depression 
increased many times. Obviously, both in 
good times and in poor, a capitalistic system 
of industry and government must care for 
this reserve group. 

A third sufficient reason for the perma- 
nence of something like the CCC is that 
many workers, while able to carry on under 
the encouragement of a system slightly pa- 
ternal, are hardly able to find their way in 
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a system frankly predicated on a need for 
an aggressive attitude, characterized at the 
extreme by the “go-getter”’—an attitude 
seemingly required in dealing with the com- 
petition of job getting in present society. 

If some form of government initiative can 
carry those unable to obtain private employ- 
ment or unable to face the extremes of com- 
petition, and whenever possible usher them 
gracefully and easily into such employment, 
an important aim in human conservation 
will be achieved. 

Two other points seem to reénforce our 
argument for permanence: First, there is a 
growing recognition that a democratic coun- 
try does seem to owe a living to all its willing 
workers. Adam Smith, Jevons, and their 
followers would rise in indignant protest at 
this statement, yet, birth control or no other 
control over population, we seem deter- 
mined to strive for the humanitarian ideal 
voiced recently even by Herbert Hoover, 
that no person able and willing to work 
should suffer. Finally, and somewhat irrele- 
vant to our present discussion, is the desire 
of many public-minded citizens to build up 
in the new generation of youth a morale 
necessary for good citizenship, and particu- 
larly to find in times of peace that moral 
equivalent for war for which William James 
so brilliantly expressed his hope. 


HOW DOES THE PRESENT CCC MEASURE UP? 

The present organization of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps has certainly aided in 
the preservation of our natural resources 
and has cared for, and increased the morale 
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of, a body of men unable, in times of depres- 
sion at least, to find themselves in aggressive 
society. It may be doubted, however, wheth- 
er the Corps has enabled its members to 
make necessary contacts with potential jobs 
in any effective or convenient manner. It 
may also be doubted whether the kind of 
morale built up in the CCC, good and im- 
portant as it has been, is the kind of spirit 
and wisdom best likely to function in normal 
society. The spirit of the CCC may be good 
indeed for the open country, but whether or 
not it can be transferred to skill, technical 
knowledge, and morale in making urban 
adjustments in normal relationships is open 
to question. 
Four questions may here be posed: 


1. Is the CCC serving well its economic 
purposes? 

2. Is the CCC aiding its men to return 
adjusted ? 

3. Is it making effective use of educa- 
tion? 

4. Is the organization of the Corps best 
suited to its objectives and possibilities? 


What might have been better at the be- 
ginning? Preliminary to the survey of the 
above problems, let us raise a point in refer- 
ence to the birth of the CCC. 

At those two dramatic meetings at the 
White House, May 9, 1933, there were pres- 
ent with the President three secretaries of 
the Cabinet, War, Agriculture, and Interior, 
the Director of the Budget, the Solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Judge Advocate of the Army.’ These seven 
men drew up the plans which Congress en- 
acted for the organization of the CCC. 

Now is it merely vain speculation to ask 
the question: What might have happened if 
the President’s Cabinet had contained a 
Secretary of Education and if he had been 
present at these organization conferences? 
Every other great nation has such a secre- 
tary in the Cabinet, though we still remain 


1 Ray Hoyt, We Can Take It: A Short Story of the 
CCC (New York: American Book Company, 1935), p. 7, 
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so completely decentralized that even for 
advisory purposes we have no such officer. 

What did happen we now know. The De- 
partment of War was charged with the or- 
ganization and management of the camps, 
No one asked whether unemployed engi- 
neers, architects, construction men, educa- 
tors, and others might have been found to 
do the work. Instead it was at once assigned 
to the Army. Doubtless the army men have 
done good work with the CCC. We know 
also that army men have learned much them- 
selves from a new attitude toward the en- 
rollees ; there has been a most necessary and 
appropriate lessening of the typical small 
manners of army arrogance. 

But was this plan sufficient as a final solu- 
tion? Might not a committee of three have 
been created—an appointee of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and a representative of edu- 
cation, joined by a third person selected by 
these two? Some experiences of the writer, 
particularly in connection with the work of 
the Army after the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire, and in the organization and 
administration of summer camps, have indi- 
cated that the plan of martial law is fairly 
good for the first steps in controlling an 
emergency situation, but that gain for all 
concerned comes by an early abandonment 
of martial law and a turning over of the 
camp to some form of civil government. 

The educational value of this very tran- 
sition would be of great importance for the 
men in the camps. Moreover, the continuing 
difficulties in the present CCC relative to 
army methods of discipline are clear evi- 
dence that army control is not the best, once 
a camp is well set up. 

1. Is the CCC serving well its economic 
purposes? If by economic purposes we mean 
the care for the land and forests, there is 
definite evidence that great good has been 
done. This work, however, may soon tend 
to peter out, and the sought-for self-liqui- 
dating projects may become scarcer and 
more difficult. Roads to the top of mountains 
and bridle paths in the woods cannot be con- 
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structed indefinitely with the hope that they 
may pay for themselves, even in the wealth 
of pleasure which they create. 

It would seem, therefore, if the economic 
purposes of an institution such as we ought 
to have are to be achieved, that other proj- 
ects must be found and that these projects 
must have not only evident economic worth 
but must also furnish evidence of feasible 
self-support for the enrollees themselves. 

2. Is the CCC aiding its men to return to 
normal society able to make adjustments? 
Some other faults of the CCC are clear 
enough by now. It was all very well to take 
these men, disappointed and unhealthy as 
many of them were, into the country for 
their rehabilitation, but at best they are now, 
while restored to good spirit and good 
health, still remote from civilian life and its 
necessary adjustments, remote from rela- 
tives and women friends—indeed, leading a 
life at best somewhat monastic, if one may 
apply this word as a contrast to the ordinary 
occupations of civil life. 

Moreover, there is much evidence that the 
men are remote from opportunity to obtain 
jobs when jobs begin to be available. One 
man was required to resign from the CCC 
before he could even be considered for a 
good position which seemed open to him 
in a factory near Boston. It seems clear 
that, unless the CCC men are closer to the 
sources of job opportunity, they will not be 
able to make effective adjustments. 

Again, some actual attempts at guiding a 
group of former CCC men have indicated 
clearly their lack of adjustment. Returning 
from the camp to their families, they be- 
came so down-hearted and aimless that they 
almost suggest the story told by the great 
Teacher, of the man whose house had been 
swept and garnished but who entered it 
with such a wrong manner that “the last 
state was worse than the first.” We must 
ask ourselves the question, What opportu- 
nity for transition exists between the life 
under the stars in the CCC camps and the 
tush and roar of occupational life even at its 
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best in the city? How this transition should 
be made is still an unsolved problem. 

3. Is the CCC making effective use of 
education? It seems captious to criticize the 
educational work of the CCC when one re- 
members the brave start that has been made 
in the face of great difficulties, but we must 
ask ourselves at least what may and should 
be done. 

Standard practice so far has been to put 
before the men an array of subjects and to 
have them enroll on the basis of their ex- 
pressed choices. Probably little or no at- 
tempt has been made to give the educational 
guidance necessary to discipline the interests 
and choices and to indicate the advantages 
of the several main possibilities. A study of 
the choice of classes in the First Corps area, 
instructive and heartening as this list is, in- 
dicates that so far no classes or counseling 
have been organized in reference to the 
proper selection of educational opportunity, 
no study of homes and marriage and their 
problems, nothing in practical politics, par- 
liamentary law, the discussion of ethical 
cases, the problems of leisure and its right 
use, and many other courses which might 
be named, even outside the vocational field. 
Discussion of current events and courses in 
economics, public speaking, camp adminis- 
tration, sports, first aid, etiquette, and danc- 
ing are all good, and in these classes have 
been organized, but the total demand of life 
itself must be surveyed by educational di- 
rectors, counselors, and men, before the 
educational work of the camps can begin to 
have anything like its real effectiveness. 

Work in vocational education. If nine 
tenths of all male workers may be found in 
less than a hundred occupations, as may be 
ascertained by a study of the census figures, 
it would seem that these particular occupa- 
tions should form the basis for vocational 
training in the CCC. There is great danger 
that the men may be led into blind alleys, 
and among the worst of blind alleys are 
those constructed in the name of vocational 
education, Camp classes in forestry are ex- 
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cellent as furnishing motivation for the 
present work of the CCC, but they can 
hardly be called vocational in any perma- 
nent sense. Indeed, the tiny number of paid 
workers in forestry in 1930—something like 
10,000—may even be diminished in the 1940 
count, their work being taken up by the CCC 
men. 

Perhaps the camps are not well set up to 
give anything like practice in factory work; 
if so, this is another reason for the different 
organization which we shall propose. The 
work in correspondence courses should be 
extended, with a codrdinator in each camp, 
a plan used successfully a few years ago in 
rehabilitation work by the Army. 

If vocational education in the standard 
and necessary occupations is to be de- 
veloped, there should first be a set-up to 
furnish tryouts of a broad extent, with nec- 
essary access to preliminary exercises in 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and the 
professions, and with occupational informa- 
tion, testing, and counseling related thereto. 
Moreover, the ideal of versatility will be 
perhaps the most important aim in CCC vo- 
cational education. Unfortunately, the old 
Federal Board for Vocational Education re- 
fused to develop versatility, preferring to 
give vertical instruction for the high-grade 
trades. Most CCC men will not be adapted 
to such work, and a versatile experience in 
the elementary processes of several occupa- 
tions will be their best preparation. At any 
rate, such a broad foundation of occupa- 
tional skills will serve two objectives. First, 
it will shake down to a low but adaptable 
level many of the men who cannot do very 
skilled work; and, second, it will shake out 
at the top the persons who have exceptional 
ability. 

4. Is the organization of the Corps best 
suited to its objectives and possibilities? The 
foregoing considerations indicate our nega- 
tive answer to the fourth question. Remote, 
rural, and agricultural in its present nature, 
the CCC must be urbanized at least in many 
of its units before it can reach its full educa- 
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tional and employment values. Moreover, 
it must be freed from army control, and, 
managed by civilian directors, it must grad- 
ually be taught a form of group self-control, 
at least in a minimum of functions—in no 
other way can preparation for actual civic 
adjustment be given. 


CAN IT BE DONE? 


May it not be possible that the term “sub- 
sistence farming” so often used in past 
months may be transformed into the notion 
of subsistence manufacture? Early in the 
depression Professor Frank D. Graham of 
Princeton University wrote his book, The 
Abolition of Unemployment. Briefly, his 
scheme was that a commission at Washing- 
ton should be set up to enable unemployed 
men to be organized into groups to produce 
only consumers’ goods. For this purpose he 
felt that idle factories should be leased to 
the government and that the distribution of 
produced goods should be confined to mem- 
bers of such groups of needy unemployed? 

Subsistence manufacture would differ 
markedly from subsistence farming. The lat- 
ter can be carried on almost in a closed 
circle which includes but one family. The 
former, however, would involve many im- 
portant complications—complications, how- 
ever, which are rich in educational oppor- 
tunity. In the first place, there would have to 
be a division of labor not only within each 
unit, but also outside, one unit producing one 
kind of goods and exchanging or bartering 
these goods with other units who produce a 
different sort of necessary service. In both 
subsistence agriculture and subsistence man- 
ufacture some actual cash would be needed, 
first for conditioning buildings and provid- 
ing necessary equipment, and second for the 
purchase of necessary materials. 


2 The fact that Upton Sinclair of California borrowed 
from this plan proves only that resistance to good ideas 
throws important economic and educational questions into 
the bitterness of partisan politics; it does not at all dis 
prove the fundamental soundness of Professor Graham's 
thesis. 
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THE MORGAN MEMORIAL 


Curiously enough, a plan of subsistence 
manufacture, which has some elements ger- 
mane to our arguments, already exists and 
has operated successfully since 1905. The 
“Goodwill Industries” of the Morgan Mem- 
orial number 97 units throughout the United 
States and 17 in foreign countries, receiving 
used objects of all sorts from families who 
can spare them. The men employed in each 
unit recondition these materials and also 
manufacture some new goods, after which 
all the goods are sold in neighborhood stores 
to the families of the workers and to other 
persons interested.* It is important to ob- 
serve that the original Morgan Memorial 
in Boston is seventy-five per cent self-sup- 
porting ; that is, its total expenses—and full 
union rates of pay are maintained—are met 
by outside contributions only to the extent 
of twenty-five per cent. 

A subsistence community. We do not set 
up the Morgan Memorial as a model, but 
describe it as an important hint of what 
might be done. Suppose, then, that an urban 
or suburban site could be secured for a con- 
servation unit ; perhaps an old factory build- 
ing with some land adjacent to it. Is there 
any good reason why such an institution, ac- 
cessible to families and to employers, might 
not operate with all the present values of 
the CCC and the other good things devoutly 
to be wished for it? Under such a plan most 
of the men could well live at home (and 
there are many vacant beds in CCC families 
which might just as well be occupied). 
Dormitory accommodations must be fur- 
nished, of course, for those who have no 
homes or who for other reasons wish to 

remain in the unit headquarters. 

Suppose we say here that the subsistence 





* Here we might elaborate the many instances of barter 
and exchange of services set up throughout the country 
in the depression. Some of them are described in the 
pamphlet, Unemployment Among Young Persons, Interna- 
tional Labor Office, Geneva, 1935. A more succinct and 
direct statement is given under the title, “Self-Help Ac- 
tivities Among the Unemployed in Washington, D.C.,” 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1935. 


What the CCC Might Have Been 
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community, in the urban environment which 
we propose, should become the model for 
new organizations of the CCC, keeping a 
few units of the rural organization as well. 
Some men will need the former and some 
the latter, and a system of careful guidance 
may transfer men back and forth between 
the two forms, or make use of other varying 
form of self-help projects. 

In this self-help center, presumably com- 
bining school and work, first of all the main- 
tenance requirements should be met. The 
serving of food, the office work of typists, 
mail clerks, bookkeepers, other clerks, 
chauffeurs, store keepers, librarian, and the 
like, must be provided for, and the hair- 
cutting, cobbling, making and repair of 
clothes, food growing, cooking and selling 
of meals, weaving of cloth, laundry work, 
care of dormitory, saleswork in the stores, 
and all the other common activities would 
now have the double function of helping to 
maintain the unit and, at the same time, 
furnishing tryout activity of a broad nature 
relating to the major occupations of life, to 
which these men presumably wish to be 
transferred. 

In addition to all the above activities, 
there should also be some form of manu- 
facture for joint subsistence. The weaving 
of cloth, the manufacture and repair of elec- 
trical goods, the servicing and repair of auto- 
mobiles, printing, construction work, and re- 
pair work of all kinds, not only on the prem- 
ises but also in the family homes of the en- 
rollees, would also be appropriate. More- 
over, evening opportunity, not only for in- 
struction in various kinds of courses, but 
also for work in entertainment, amusement, 
dramatics, art, music, and the like, should 
be provided. 

All the above, it must be understood, 
should be on an educational basis, for so 
long as our public schools neglect to prepare 
for life, we must turn to adult education, 
and particularly make use of such an op- 
portunity as that presented by the men and 
women enrollees we are discussing. 
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This hint of coeducation needs a bit of 
exploration. In a village, town, or city in- 
stitution, it might not be at all difficult—no 
more difficult indeed than it is now to have 
men and women working together in a fac- 
tory. For other forms of corps, women may 
be organized separately in the country or 
elsewhere, depending on the need. 

It seems clear that no preparation for life 
worthy the name can be given without some 
such notion as subsistence manufacture, 
though details may turn out to be vastly dif- 
ferent from those described above. If our 
desire, and the desire of Uncle Sam himself, 
is to give these forgotten and neglected men 
a square deal, they should have more than 
the CCC now furnishes. 

Some objections. Numerous objections 
might be urged to our proposals, one being 
that we would thus compete with present 
employers. But why should not an institu- 
tion of this sort compete with present em- 
ployers? Are the men who are attempting 
to earn their living by the enterprise of or- 
ganizing factories and stores so privileged 
that we cannot set up a cooperative organi- 
zation under government auspices without 
injuring their rights? Every voluntary co- 
6perative store or farmers’ association cuts 
into the profits of private employment. Is 
not the CCC we have described a voluntary 
form of codperation par excellence, whose 
rights are as great as any neighborhood co- 
Operative store or orange growers’ associa- 
tion? 

However, should this objection be strong- 
ly urged, it is important to answer that all 
these men and women, now producing their 
own subsistence, are available for any em- 
ployers who wish to draw them away from 
their present projects to assist in maintaining 
the profit motive. An effective placement 
service should, and will, be maintained, and 
the transfer of these men and women to the 
ordinary activities of the capitalistic system 
will be facilitated in every possible way. 
This argument is a sufficient protection 
against any criticism of radicalism, or of the 
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common statement that the government 
would now be in business. 

It would seem that other objections which 
can be urged against our plan are largely 
those of administrative difficulties—disci- 
pline, turnover, mobility, rotation of work, 
costs, distribution of goods, etc. Such diff- 
culties, it is true, can be raised and elabo- 
rated, but is there anything clearer than the 
fact that if an educational objective is good, 
it is the business of the administrators to 
find ways to carry it out? 

The result to be achieved. Under such a 
plan, with an elaboration of educational op- 
portunity, both of a vocational and non- 
vocational nature, and with many activities 
similar to those of any progressive school 
or college, it would seem safe to assert that 
the CCC organization would now be better 
suited to its economic purpose, that it would 
aid in helping men and women to retum 
to ordinary society and vocational effort well 
adjusted, that educational opportunity could 
be effectively expanded, and that the organi- 
zation of the revised Corps would now serve 
its necessary purposes. Evening study or 
amusement for all who wish it, but home 
contacts and free use of evenings for outside 
engagements, plus guidance in all the prob- 
lems related to home, citizenship, group self- 
government, democratic relationships, art, 
music, and drama, discussion of ethical prob- 
lems, and matters of hygiene and body care, 
with classes, individual counseling, testing, 
and much opportunity for actual tryout— 
would seem to be a combination really 
adapted to the purposes of the organization 
we require. 

Finally, and not the least in importance, 
may be mentioned the result all this would 
have upon the present school system, cum- 
bered as it is with a variety of formalisms 
and futilities which show themselves every 
day in the problems of young and old. The 
National Youth Administration might well 
organize younger groups on some such plan 
of subsistence manufacture as has been out- 
lined. 
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A Homeroom and Counseling Plan 
Involves Character-Building Activities 


L. Hortense Miller 


Poetry is better than prose because it saves words and space. The 
author, recounting here the plan used at Northeast Junior High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri, has employed no rhymes or rhythms, but the outline form she uses 
so effectively tells much and infers more. It is a valuable piece of evidence for the 
professional record of homeroom achievements. 


E HEAR MUCH of building that in- 
W ancitie called “character” by means 
of extracurricular activities. The following 
outline proposes to explain a homeroom plan 
that does indeed fulfill the need for actual 
pupil participation with resultant personal- 
ity development. 

In the first place pupils need to have a 
center about which their attention is defi- 
nitely focused. Then from this center go 
the lines of diversification which give the 
color, interest, and variety so necessary to 
maintain child activity, interest, and de- 
velopment at a high level. 

In this school the homeroom is the integral 
unit. From it radiate the student council 
(called homeroom council in Northeast 
Junior), the four division units, assemblies, 
health activities, divisional intramural 
games, the counseling program, and other 
school interests. The attempt is thus made 
to capitalize upon the natural adolescent in- 
terest of the child in such a way that he can 
have the realization that he is starting from 
a given place and can watch himself as he 
advances along a given line (which he makes 
himself) to a definite goal. 

The plan, as worked out in this school, is 
based entirely upon the idea of participa- 
tion, primarily upon the part of the students 
although the necessary activities of the 
teaching staff in promoting and constantly 
checking the plan help to keep both students 
and faculty alert and adaptable. 

In spite of our recognition that the ideal 


educational methods are those which inspire 
a child to do what will be best for himself 
and society because of his intelligent under- 
standing and sympathy with social problems, 
we know that the appeal for such intangibles 
is definitely limited when applied to the 
adolescent child. Words, and talking of 
ideals and reasons must be “pointed up” by 
directing pupil activity to a goal that he can 
see himself and the group attaining. 

For this reason Northeast Junior has 
adopted an honor point system as a tool to 
be used by the homeroom sponsor which 
can be used to bring about civic attitudes by 
encouraging actual participation of the in- 
dividual for the sake of the group. Thus the 
child learns that through the efforts of the 
individual, his group succeeds or fails. The 
basis of this honor system is mostly posi- 
tive in nature, 1,250 pupils equal the enroll- 
ment of this school. 


A. Organization of homerooms 
I. Twenty-nine homerooms which 


1. Meet every day (except assembly days) at 
the opening of the afternoon session for 
thirty minutes 

2. Divided, on a code-number, pupil-intelli- 
gence basis, into four divisions of seven 
rooms; one has eight homerooms 
a) Each division chooses 

(1) Its faculty captain 
(2) Assistant faculty captain who 
checks reports and honor points 
(3) Color and name 
b) The division having the highest honor 
average per pupil at the end of each 
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3. 
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five-week period has an assembly at 
which time pupils of that division par- 
ticipate in 
(1) Clever skits of acceptance of 
honor emblems for each of their 
homerooms and for the Lady Vic- 
tory Trophy who holds aloft their 
color in the main hall for all to 
see 
(2) Division songs 
(3) Musical numbers and readings 
c) The physical-education department car- 
ries on volley ball, baseball, and 
basketball tournaments through the di- 
vision—by weights for different teams 
(1) Boy and girl captains appointed to 
go to homerooms for team or- 
ganization and care 
(2) On-looker cheering sections are 
organized by divisions and are 
present the afternoon of their 
games 
Annual Field Day is worked out by the 
physical-education department through 
the divisions. Pupil committees ap- 
pointed who help organize teams, 
bleacher divisional decorations, etc. 
In most cases the first hour teacher has her 
group again at homeroom time with about 
thirty-eight to forty members (approxi- 
mately an equal number of boys and girls) 
in each homeroom 


d 


~ 


II. Organization within the homeroom 


1, 


2. 


un 


Parliamentary law taught and practised 

throughout the year 

Officers—Chosen after the homeroom has 

reached a careful understanding of what 

characteristics they want in their leaders. 

This is done by posting and discussing the 

items on the personal rating card plus a 

scholarship requirement of an “M” average 

or better 

a) President—also becomes a member of 
the homeroom council 

b) Council representative 

c) Vice president 

d) Secretary 

e) Honor-point treasurer 

f) Color guard 

g) Two bankers 

h) Auditorium ushers 


. Necessary standing committees, such as 


program committees, appointed 


. Name and motto chosen 
. Homeroom goals drawn up and posted by 


its members 


6. 


IIT. 


. Composed of six faculty members appointed 


— 


wn 


Final electing of freshman and seventh. 
grade class officers 


Homeroom faculty committee 


for two years each, and a permanent chair- 
man 


. Meets each Tuesday after school and plans 


the weekly programs which are written up 
each week in a bulletin for each homeroom 
sponsor 


. Receives suggestions and compaints from 


faculty and pupils at large 


. Leisure-time program for pupils’ summer 


use planned for spring term 

a) Each department works out programs 
and trains pupils who are sent to vari- 
ous homerooms during that depart- 
ment’s entertainment week 

b) These pupils put on demonstration; 
teach homeroom pupils games; how to 
characterize, etc. 

c) Each week’s departmental program is 
usually completed by an assembly, 
which is presented entirely by the pu- 
pils to sum up the suggestions of the 
week 

d) Pupils from each homeroom in a di- 
vision give book reports to other rooms 
on books read in his or her homeroom 
during spare time 


. Decides on eligibility of pupils for class- 


officer candidates 
Hears petition as to unexplained absences 


. Works with the principal in suggesting for 


the school’s welfare 


B. Organization and work of the homeroom (stu- 


dent) council 


I. Composed of: fifty-eight members—two from 


each homeroom 


II. Regular meeting once a week—Monday at 


III. 
1, 


homeroom time 


Purpose 

Members serve as a mouthpiece for the 
school and must act so as to give service 
to school at large, to their homerooms as a 
group, and to its individual members 


2. Teaches and leads student body to observe 


3. 


customs, traditions, and rules of our school 
city of Northeast Junior High 

Helps in choosing class officers from can- 
didates chosen by English classes and 
counts the final ballots in final election held 
in the homeroom 


4. Gives an orientation assembly at the be- 
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ginning of each school year to inform, in 
an interesting manner, the student body of 
their obligations to our “School City,” and 
of its ritual, customs, and rules. Discus- 
sional follow-up in the homeroom later 
Serves as hosts and hostesses for the school 
by performing the service of ushers for any 
school events such as: 

a) The annual jamboree 

b) Open house 

c) Graduation, etc. 


wn 


IV. Officers chosen along the lines of personal 
qualities, plus organization, and type of ex- 
temporaneous talks given when chosen as 
candidates 

. President 

| Vice president—in charge of all council 
committees 

Secretary—minutes and being on time at 
meetings 

Treasurer—keeps record, and makes report 
on eighth-hour slips. Must be influential 
enough to keep this record low 


nN = 


~ 


> 


V. Committees—six 


1. How chosen 
a) Executive board and chairman meet, 
go over the council list, and choose as 
many members as each chairman feels 
is needed. Practically all of the fifty- 
eight council members are used 
2. Meet once a week on certain days, at 8.00 
A.M., for thirty minutes 
3. Committees and their activities—encourage 
school loyalty and coéperation 


Note: Committees get messages across by: 

(1) Articles in school paper 

(2) Announcements in weekly homeroom 
bulletin 

(3) Pupil talks in each homeroom 

(4) Posters or signs in building or on ground 

(5) Assembly talks, skits, or programs 

(6) Announcements to council who takes mes- 
sages to the homeroom pupils for state- 
ments or discussion and later reports to 
the council 


a) Building and grounds committee 
(1) Locker inspection once a term 
(a) At stated times, by homerooms, 
each pupil goes to his street lock- 
er, opens it, and stands by it until 
it has been inspected by an in- 
spector for such things as neat- 
ness of books, unnecessary things, 
outside appearance, etc. 


(b) If any homeroom receives notice 
of more than five faulty lockers it 
loses its bonus of honor points. 
Our inspection is so well pre- 
pared for in the homerooms that 
this loss has never been known 
to happen to any homeroom 

(2) Weekly locker inspection 

(a) Committee monitors inspect for 
faulty or open locks and untidy 
exterior of locker. Pupils are 
notified and record kept if any- 
thing is wrong 

(3) Appearance of grounds and interior of 
building 

(a) The “Kampus Kleaners” keep 
grounds and building tidy and 
then ask for coéperation of stu- 
dent body to keep it so 


b) Safety and traffic committee 


(1) Watches for car hopping and street- 
car conduct to and from school 
(2) Gets monthly accident report from each 
homeroom 
(3) Makes surveys and recommendations 
of 
(a) Running in halls and down steps 
(b) Keeping to right in the halls and 
around corners 
(c) Staying in class seats till closing 
bell stops ringing 
(d) Speed of automobiles on side 
streets around the building 


c) Civic committee 


(1) Flag ceremony—how observed each 
morning 
(a) Backed by one color guard from 
each homeroom, buglers play 
“to the colors” promptly at 8.30 
each morning, at which time the 
flag is raised 
(b) At the sound of the bugle each 
student and teacher stands at at- 
tention. This is an impressive way 
to start out each day 
(2) General school attitudes 
(3) Gum in fountains blotted out by sug- 
gestive posters, made by members of 
the committee or with aid of the art 
department 
(4) Gets monthly reports on health from 
each homeroom 
(5) Assembly conduct 


d) Lost and found committee 


(1) Identification day—each Wednesday 
after school in room 301 at which time 
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any lost articles can be claimed by pu- 
pils 

(2) Talks and articles on thrift and hon- 
esty given by members 

(3) Each day articles are sorted, books 
put in homeroom sponsors’ boxes. Ar- 
ticles left two weeks are given to Mu- 
tual Help Center or other agencies 


e) Publicity committee 

(1) Sends a representative to each other 
committee meeting and thus brings 
back the desires of each committee in 
the way of posters to be made and 
posted and when done 

(2) Puts up, takes down, and makes posters 
of school and outside agencies 

(3) Codperates with any faculty commit- 
tee or the art department in helping to 
arrange posters for special occasions 
such as the gum jamboree 


f) Constitutional committee is writing a coun- 

cil constitution 
Norte: This spring of 1935 two members of the 

faculty homeroom committee were appointed 

to go over the bulletins that have been written 

and issued weekly to each homeroom for the 

past eight years and draw up a handbook, 

which could be placed in the hands of each 

pupil and which would contain useful informa- 

tion. Throughout the spring term the com- 

mittee and subcommittee worked together 

suggesting and editorializing until the com- 

plete manuscript was presented to the principal 

for approval at the close of the spring term. 

C. Individual pupil activity 
I. Individual honor citizenship pin 

1. These pins are given at the end of each 
semester to the ten pupils in each class 
year having the highest number of honor 
points 

2. First time winners get silver pins in the 
form of the school insignia; winners for 
the second time get gold pins; winners for 
four consecutive times get a gold pin with 
an “N” guard, which is the highest honor 
that the school can give one of its members 

3. Although this pin can be won by a limited 
number of individuals, yet, through the 
divisional and homeroom activities and 
awards each five weeks, every pupil comes 
to realize that everything done by him af- 
fects the group since his participation or 
his lack of participation can cause himself 
and the group either to be cheated out of 
an opportunity to win an honor or to reach 


a worthy goal. Every pupil knows he has 
a definite part—large or small 


II. Scholarship 


1. First honor roll—all E’s, six honor points 
each five weeks 

2. Second honor roll—all E’s and S’s—every 
M counterbalanced by an E—four points 
each five weeks 

3. Third honor roll—one grade of M allowed 
—rest E’s and S’s—2 points each five weeks 


III. Attendance 


1. Perfect attendance—one honor point each 
five weeks 

2. Not tardy—one each five 

3. Neither absent nor tardy—one each five 


IV. Health 


1. General fitness—given once a year if pupil 
qualifies 
a) Determined by health counselor’s rec- 
ommendation to homeroom sponsor 
b) A possible seven points—eight includ- 
ing T.A.T.—including teeth, eyesight, 
tonsils, hearing, weight, posture 
c) No points given unless pupil qualifies 
for entire seven 
2. Visit to dentist—one visit each semester al- 
lowed. Three points each visit 


V. School activities (If a homeroom is an “E” 


homeroom in the following activities—9 per 

cent to 100 per cent in pupil participation—it 

receives a homeroom bonus of honor citizen- 

ship points equaling the number of pupils 

participating. This is in addition to individual 

honor citizenship points) 

. No eighth hours 

. Fire slip returned signed 

. Study letters returned signed 

. Hi Lite (school-paper subscription) 

. Junior Red Cross donations 

. P.T.A. and Fathers Club membership and 
attendance at each meeting 

7. Open-house meeting, attendance and par- 
ticipation 

8. Sale of tickets 

9. Homeroom, Girl Reserve, Staff, Boys High 
School Club, or class officers 


Ou fwd = 


Norte: No pupil can hold more than one major 


and two minor offices, or two major and no 
minor offices, per term. 


VI. Points to de deducted 


1. Truancy 

2. More than one period of absence 
3. Eighth hours 

4. Major offenses against the school 
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D. Counseling through the homerooms 











I. Introduction 


1. It is impossible for the counselor to con- 
tact all pupils needing help in classroom 
subject adjustments 
2. Therefore, each homeroom sponsor is an 
assistant counselor who is given homeroom 
time at the end of each five weeks to coun- 
sel with the children who have not done as 
well as they could have done 
3. The following tools are placed in the spon- 
sor’s hands by the counselor and homeroom 
committee 
a) A code number, derived from intelli- 
gence, achievement, and grade records 
in the counselor’s office, which repre- 
sents the pupil’s native ability as to 
school performance—what he could 
do and should be expected to do 

b) A list of pupils whose families are on 
relief, or whose home conditions are 
particularly unfortunate 

c) A pupil questionnaire—described below 

d) Failure slips showing cause of class 
failure at end of each five weeks 

e) An invitation from the counselor, prin- 
cipal, or vice principal to discuss with 
children at any time ability or problems 
that arise 

f) A “slumping list” of pupils not work- 
ing up to ability (not necessarily fail- 
ures) sent in at end of two and one- 
half weeks by each classroom teacher. 
This is then copied on a sheet with 
the code numbers of each pupil, and 
posted in the counselor’s office for 
both teacher and pupil use 

g) A form letter that can be sent to par- 
ents asking them to come to the school 
for conference 

h) Health counselor’s report on all chil- 
dren with physical defects 

i) A week of “how to study” is set aside 
in the homeroom at the first of the 
year. This helps to orient the pupil. 
A study letter, brief and to the point, 
is sent into the home for parental and 
pupil signature, and returned 


II. The pupil questionnaire entitled “Things We 


Need to Know in Order that You and I May 
Become Better Acquainted” 
1. Divided into 
a) Program 
b) Personal information 
c) Health information 
d) Study habits 


2. 


III. 
. Pupils are apprised by their homeroom 


N 


IV. 
. Pupil results 
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e) Interests 
f) Supplementary sheet for private spon- 
sor use 
Use 
a) Filled in by the pupil at beginning of 
the school year 
b) Used as a basis for attitude, approach 
to schoolwork, and establishment of 
friendliness between the sponsor and 
and individual pupil 
c) At the end of each five weeks 
(1) Grades filled in by pupil 
(2) Sponsor sends them (question- 
naires) to the counselor who sorts 
them and confers with sponsor as 
to 
(a) Pupils who would be bene- 
fited by a parental visit— 
form letter sent in such cases 
(b) Pupils who would be best 
benefited by sponsor counsel- 
ing 
(c) Pupils who would be best 
benefited by counselor coun- 
seling 
(d) Pupils who are getting along 
nicely 
(3) Each child is asked by the sponsor 
counselor to list what he thinks 
his difficulties were if his grades 
are not up to his ability. This is 
used by the sponsor as a basis for 
discussion 
(4) No letter is sent to the parents un- 
less the pupil first understands 
that the purpose is to help him, 
not to make it harder for him 


“Slumping lists” 


sponsors that their names have been sent 
in and posted and the reasons for such 
posting 

We find this a great benefit as the pupil 
can thus still have time to pull himself out 
by the end of the five-week session 


. The list is posted in the counselor's office, 


can be consulted at any time by pupils in- 
volved or by sponsors and teachers who 
want comparisons or information on their 
pupils 


Some results for pupils and teachers 


a) The pupil understands from the very 
first what the school expects from him 
and why 

b) The adjustment necessary from ele- 
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mentary to high school is easier and 
more natural since friendliness and 
interest are felt immediately. 

c) Fewer term failures than in other 
years 

d) Constant flow of friendliness and un- 
derstanding between the parents, the 
home, and the school 

e) Maladjusted pupils are located in time 
for us to help them from the first 

f) Pupils feel and share in the sense of 
responsibility and fair play in the 
school situation 


2. Teachers 


a) A more constant and sympathetic in- 
terest in the students 

b) More care in grading and checking 
daily work 

c) An understanding of the pupil and his 
home problems 

d) Appreciation of community attitude by 
constant parental contacts 

e) Definitely learning the limitation and 
possibilities of student ability and 
home contacts 

f) Increased skill in handling pupils by 
reasoning where formerly situations 


considered and 


would have been 
treated as discipline 
g) More intelligent consideration of ap. 
proximating the work done by each 
pupil so that the five-week grade given 
is more truly representative of the 
quality of the work performed 
This plan has been developed over a period of 
eight years. With each year pupil responsibility 
has improved. 
The working through and constant improve- 
ment of such a plan was only made possible by 
1. The desire of a progressive principal to al- 
low pupils to develop right attitudes with the result 
that his constant suggestions and backing for the 
plan gave it the necessary prestige and unification 
in the eyes of both the faculty and the student 
body 
2. The frank, constructive criticism of all fac- 
ulty members at all times, with the accompanying 
attitude on their part that their service to the com- 
munity through thus helping its children was the 
justification of the school’s continued existence 
3. The weekly efforts of the homeroom com- 
mittee to make changes in the plan where it proved 
weak and make additions where it was found to be 
lacking 
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The Role of Contemporary Problems 
in New Social-Studies Programs 


Irving R. Melbo 


In other times, and in our own times too, perhaps, history has too 
frequently been administered to students as a straight-line function—a clothesline 
hung with dates and events. It was the chronological record of what has happened. 
The author, representing the California State Department of Education, proposes 
a new social-studies program that is three-dimensional: it deals with what has 
happened (and what is happening), but also why and how. 


HEN A careful analysis is made of 
W current educational literature rela- 
tive to high-school social studies, at least 
three major points of agreement appear in 
the midst of what is otherwise a great con- 
fusion of uncertainty. It seems to be gener- 
ally accepted, first, that a number of drastic, 
if not complete, changes are needed. Second, 
greater emphasis must be devoted to a study 
of the contemporary problems and issues in 
American social, political, and economic life. 
Third, students must obtain the information 
and acquire the attitudes which are pre- 
requisite to intelligent and successful social 
action in the consideration and attempted 
solution of current problems. 

The acceptance of these three major 
points of agreement as a point of departure 
for the development of new social-studies 
programs must immediately be followed by 
some consideration of a number of related 
factors which will largely determine the ac- 
tual development of such new programs. 
This article will consider briefly six of the 
factors which relate especially to the role of 
contemporary problems and issues in new 
social-studies programs. 

1. Contemporary problems should be 
studied directly. If competency for the indi- 
vidual in the problems and issues of his con- 
temporary civilization is accepted as the 
desired outcome, then it appears that stu- 
dents should directly study the current prob- 
lems which are of major importance and 
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relative permanence in the social order. This 
is in sharp contrast to the practice of at- 
tempting to develop a competent citizenry 
by the indirect approach of having them 
study past problems and issues and hoping 
that this type of training will transfer to an 
understanding of the contemporary situa- 
tion. 

The very nature of the process of social 
change precludes the success of the indirect 
approach. It must be remembered that all 
problems’ and issues? arise as a result of the 
process of social change. Some of these 
problems are relatively permanent (e.g., 
poverty) ; others appear to be recurrent at 
cyclical intervals (e.g., depressions) ; and 
still others are relatively temporary (e.g., 
national prohibition enforcement). Although 
numerous points of similarity may exist, in 
no case are the problems and issues of today 
the same as those of past decades. To illus- 
trate, the depression of 1929-1933 was en- 
tirely different from that of 1907 or any 
other depression period in spite of a great 
number of resemblances. While many con- 


1A problem is defined as a statement (or any other 
form of expression) recognizing a state of disharmonious 
adjustment between two or more dependent and interre- 
lated variables. For example, when production of foodstuffs 
exceeds the consumption, the two variables lack harmony 
of adjustment and a “surplus food” problem arises. Con- 
versely, a “food shortage’ problem may arise. 

2An issue is defined as a debated or controversial 
point in which the primary consideration involved is a 
question of the relative desirability of two or more alterna- 
tives, each of which may be supported by definite facts as 
well as by personal opinions. 
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temporary problems and issues are of long 
standing, they continue to persist only be- 
cause the social changes which produced 
them are still in a state of flux. Nevertheless, 
like everything else, problems and issues 
change; only the process of social change 
possesses permanence. In view of these 
facts, the indirect approach to an under- 
standing of current affairs possesses doubt- 
ful validity unless it is presented as supple- 
mentary to a direct study of contemporary 
problems and issues. 

2. Availability of problems and issues. 
Educators who wish to introduce the direct 
study of contemporary problems need have 
no worry about a scarcity of problems and 
issues which possess enough permanence to 
warrant rather intensive study. The pro- 
jection of trends,* while a rather recent 
achievement of the social scientist, is but 
one of several means which have enabled 
educators to select the relatively permanent 
and to eliminate the more temporary social, 
political, and economic problems and issues 
in contemporary American life. Several lists 
of such problems and issues are available. 
In 1927 Hockett’s* study determined and 
listed 292 problems and 104 issues which 
were of especial significance in the political, 
economic, and social life of America. In 
1928 a study by Lee’ listed the major issues 
in contemporary life which were considered 
in high school. Perhaps the most recent of 
such sources is the list of 532 contemporary 
problems and 227 issues to be found in con- 
nection with a study by the writer.* Inciden- 
tally, the latter investigation is now making 


* Perhaps the outstanding example of trend projection 
is to be found in the report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends and its 
supplementary monographs. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1933, two volumes. 

*John A. Hockett, A Determination of the Major 
Social Problems of American Life (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927), vi + 101 pages. 

5 Baldwin Lee, Issues in the Social Studies (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928), viii + 191 
pages. 

*Irving R. Melbo, Graduating High School Seniors’ 
Information on Contemporary Social, Political, and Eco- 
nomic Problems and Issues. Unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation, University of California, Berkeley, 1934. 


possible the development of a master syj- 
labus on contemporary problems and issues 
in American life which will be supplemented 
by a teacher’s guide and test manual. 

3. Time limitations. Even a hurried ex. 
amination of the contemporary problems 
and issues included in these sources should 
clearly indicate the impossibility of inform. 
ing students about them within the time 
limits of a single one- or two-semester 
course. Granting that a further selection of 
the especially significant and permanent 
problems and issues may be necessary, the 
factor of time limitation still remains to be 
considered. If competency is the desired 
outcome, superficiality in the treatment of 
current problems and issues must be avoided, 
for superficiality in the process of instruc- 
tion results largely in “fuzzy” thinking, In 
terms of the basic realities of the instruc. 
tional situation, the proposal that the study 
of contemporary problems and _ issues be 
confined to a single course, say in the entire 
twelfth year, is perhaps largely a very mild 
and not overly contagious bit of educational 
optimism. It is not unlikely that a continuous 
course in the direct study of contemporary 
social, political, and economic problems and 
issues should be included in each’ of the 
four years of high-school social-studies in- 
struction. 

4. Background courses. The very prob- 
able necessity for continuous direct instruc- 
tion in contemporary problems introduces 
yet another major factor which must be 
taken into account in planning new pro- 
grams of social-studies instruction. What is 
to be the role of the present “background” 
and specialized subject courses? This prob- 
lem assumes greater proportions in view of 
the doubtful value of giving high-school stu- 
dents a greater quantity of the present 
social-studies instruction as a means of pro- 
viding them with adequate information on 


7A somewhat similar suggestion has been made by 
A. K. Loomis, “Should Contemporary Life Be Studied in 
High Schools?”, The Nations Schools, February 1934. 
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contemporary problems and issues.’ How- 
ever, at least two possibilities may be men- 
tioned. The relative importance of the social 
studies in the total secondary-school pro- 
gram can be increased so that the back- 
ground and specialized subject courses in 
their present form (or in a revised form) 
can still be given but largely as supplemen- 
tary to thorough instruction in current prob- 
lems. A second possibility is to construct the 
courses in contemporary affairs so that 
whatever background is necessary to a 
proper understanding of a given problem or 
issue is developed in connection with the 
study of that problem or issue. To illustrate, 
if the history of banking in the United 
States is considered essential to an under- 
standing of a contemporary problem relating 
to bank deposit insurance, the former can be 
taught in connection with the latter rather 
than to require a general course in econom- 
ics or history as the means of providing the 
essential background. Without attempting at 
this time to consider relative merits, it is 
sufficient to state that already many second- 
ary schools have begun to utilize both of 
these as well as other possible means of 
reorganizing the high-school social-studies 
curriculum. 

5. Basic concepts to be taught. Still an- 
other major factor concerns the types of 
concepts most commonly associated with the 
subject-matter content of the various back- 
ground and specialized subject courses. It 
may be posited that there are six funda- 
mental informational concepts: who, what, 
where, when, why, and how. Many present 
social-studies courses are primarily inter- 
ested in the who, what, where, and when 





‘Irving R. Melbo, op. cit. One of the major findings of 
this study was that the correlations between the amount of 
information on contemporary problems and issues and the 
amount of social-studies instruction taken indicate an al- 
most complete lack of relationship. The correlations ranged 
from 26, P.E.r + .04 to — 13, P.E.r + .04. In a number 
of instances the P.E.r equaled or exceeded r. Expressed in 
other terms, students who had taken ten or more semesters 
of social-studies instruction during their four years of high 
school were no more likely to have information on con- 
temporary problems and issues than those students who had 
taken only one or two semesters. 
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aspects of human affairs. “At New York in 
1799 George Washington did so and so” is 
not an uncommon example of the type of 
concepts frequently taught. While undoubt- 
edly all six concepts are essential to a truly 
adequate understanding of any given prob- 
lem, the question of relative values cannot 
be ignored. This is especially true in a study 
of contemporary problems and issues. The 
probabilities are that the concepts which will 
contribute most effectively to individual 
competency and an adequate understanding 
of current problems are primarily the why 
and how concepts. Not only must concepts 
of why George Washington did so and so be 
taught, but concepts of why man, why indi- 
viduals as members of groups do so and so 
must invariably be taught. If social-studies 
courses would really provide students with 
adequate backgrounds they must emphasize 
the why and how concepts of societal inter- 
actions and relationships. Perhaps this can 
best be done by using the materials available, 
not in the fields of history or civics, but in 
the fields of anthropology, sociology, and 
social psychology. These are the branches of 
human knowledge which build the primary 
why and how concepts. In the task of build- 
ing adequate backgrounds for the under- 
standing of the contemporary problems and 
issues in American social, political, and eco- 
nomic life, the new secondary social-studies 
instruction should shift its emphasis accord- 
ingly. 

6. Organizing instruction in contempo- 
rary problems. Still another major factor 
concerns the grouping of contemporary 
problems and issues into major cores or 
units so as to produce a coherent and unified 
program. It is possible that, since without 
exception all of the activities of life center 
about one or more of the social institutions, 
a reasonably simple, “natural,” and closely 
correlated basis of organization will corre- 
spond to those major social institutions with 
the possible addition of a limited number of 
important groupings of activities which 
transcend the institutions. The following 
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adaptions of Finney’s® list of major social 
institutions offer one basis for organizing 
instruction in contemporary problems and 
issues : 


. Family and the home 

. Community 

. State and government 
Church and religion 

. School and education 

. Industries 

. Standards of living 

. Recreation activities 

. Communication activities 

. Health-preserving activities 


SOMPNAMAWNHYE 


— 


While the above proposed bases of group- 
ing will serve admirably as a framework, 
each of them can be divided into still smaller 
and more practicable groupings of contem- 
porary problems and issues. For example, a 
great many of the current problems which 
concern the industries center about the 
phenomenon of unemployment ; other prob- 
lems and issues concern most directly the 
phenomenon of machine technology; and 
still others center about the distribution of 
wealth and poverty, the recurrent business 
cycle, and similar social, political, or eco- 
nomic phenomena. If these central cores 
about which problems and issues can be 
grouped are well chosen, they readily lend 
themselves to a high degree of correlation. 


* Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Educa- 
tion (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928), p. 40. 
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For that matter, the problems and issues of 
modern civilization are so highly interde 
pendent that almost every one of them js 
directly related to a great many others which 
would ordinarily appear to be widely diver. 
gent and distinctly unrelated. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing paragraphs have attempted 
to discuss briefly certain selected factors 
which relate especially to the place of con- 
temporary problems and issues in the de 
velopment of new high-school social-studies 
programs rather than to present a long de. 
tailed list of such factors. In the actual task 
of putting these programs into effect, many 
additional factors, each with their quota of 
perplexing problems, will no doubt come up 
for consideration.’® In dealing with these 
problems educators may be sure of only one 
thing: Whatever progress is made in the 
development of new social-studies programs 
must come as a result of the recognition of 
basic societal and educational realities and 
the application of intelligence through 
thought, research, and social invention to the 
solution of education’s own peculiar contem- 
porary problems and issues. 

%” A brief discussion of some of the instructional prob- 
lems involved can be found in: Irving R. Melbo, “Teaching 
and Studying Contemporary Problems and Issues,” Cali- 


fornia Journal of Secondary Education, January 1935, 
pp. 97-100. 














An Adventure in Articulation 


N. C. Heironimus and Mildred M. Crabb 


The junior high school and the senior high school are both de- 
pendent for their effectiveness upon the measure in which their programs articulate. 
Our general practice at this point is frequently remiss. The following article, by 
the principal and the counselor of the David Worth Dennis Junior High School, 
Richmond, Indiana, offers important ideas in point. 


R. E.—Well-built, healthy girl, fifteen last May. 
Average mentality (104), good worker, gets 
better. Very determined to succeed, goes sys- 
tematically about it. Good in music. Wishes 
stenographic work, chose that course—deter- 
mination should carry her through. 


Evious TO the inclusion of a counselor 
P:: the faculty of Dennis Junior High 
School any additions to the official records 
sent to the senior school with promoted 
pupils were largely incidental. Sometimes 
phrases were attached to names in the pro- 
motion lists, occasional problem cases might 
merit more extended notes, and personal 
interviews between promoting and receiving 
officials were not unknown. 

It should by no means be understood that 
the data sent with pupils on promotion had 
been limited to formal grades. Richmond 
had a well-developed system of cumulative, 
personality cards. The need here was for 
something more personal between the pupil 
promoted and official receiving; possibly a 
fair comparison would be as between a pri- 
vate friendly introduction and one addressed 
to the public. The private introduction gives 
an immediate occasion for further conversa- 
tion, for purposeful directed guidance. 

When it was made a definite part of the 
guidance work of the counselor to prepare 
ninth-grade pupils for successful transfer 
into the unknown and ofttimes bewildering 
complexities of the senior school, it was per- 
haps only natural for this counselor to at- 
tempt to secure, for these pupils, a sym- 
pathetic and understanding reception. In 
this particular school the principal and coun- 
selor were closely associated from the very 
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first, and from their joint efforts came a 
fairly definite plan of attack on what may 
be termed the social phase of the transfer, 
an attempt to introduce pupils and new 
faculty. 

Any genuine introduction in the social 
world is an attempt to shorten the period re- 
quired for the formation of an acquaintance 
between two strangers who should be co- 
Operating in social living. Introductions 
usually include much more than a mere an- 
nouncement of names by some mutual ac- 
quaintance. The accompanying conversation 
gives the two parties introduced much more 
than that. It was to perform some such 
service, to give to the strangers helpful un- 
derstanding of each other, that the Dennis 
principal and counselor undertook to send 
with pupils promoted from 9A to 10B each 
semester a set of characterizations. 

The initial attempts along this line proba- 
bly came from a growing interest at Dennis 
in a series of studies undertaken in our own 
school to bring about adjustments and some 
measure of success where it had seemed 
almost wholly lacking. Studies for use with- 
in the school itself brought the idea that 
something along this line on sending pupils 
to the senior high school might be helpful. 

The first studies undertaken were quite 
limited and were confined to statements re- 
garding the most obvious of the characteris- 
tics of the pupil being considered. Their 
limited nature is readily noticeable in the few 
samples quoted from the first two lists for- 
mulated : 


P. A.—Rather slow, an extra semester in Dennis 
K. W.—Low average, some dramatic ability, also 
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athletics, needs constant guidance, well inten- 
tioned 

T. F.—Managing and selling course, not strong 
prospect 

O. S.—Not strong especially in mathematics, will 
need close guidance and encouragement 

In spite of the meager nature of those first 
attempts (which now seem almost humor- 
ous) these characterizations were favorably 
received and we were urged to keep on. Con- 
tinued study led to further elaboration on 
our part. The plan was also taken up by the 
other junior schools of the city, and it still 
continued. Still later the principals’ city con- 
ference took up the idea thus employing 
characterization sketches as an aid to orien- 
tation and arranged to have them made a 
part of promotions from the elementary to 
the junior high school. 

In Dennis we attempt to expand and col- 
laborate in the preparing of such a charac- 
terization idea by asking each adviser to sub- 
mit a sketch of each of his pupils promoted 
to the senior school, submitting these to study 
by principal, dean, and counselor, and thus 
finally arriving at a composite. It had proved 
impractical to have these four parties co- 
6perate directly in the throes of composition, 
and this plan gave opportunity for all to be 
included. The adviser proved the logical one 
to lay the foundation, the others making such 
additions as were suggested from their spe- 
cial contacts. 

Our brief experience (five years) also 
taught us to attempt to broaden the scope of 
our offerings, to endeavor to give a more in- 
clusive summary, to present a “thumbnail 
sketch” as it were. Not all pupils present un- 
usual characteristics, but each one does pre- 
sent enough variation from the usual to make 
him an individual. We decided to take for 
our goal sketches that preserve and present 
this individuality, that demanding attention 
because of outstanding departures from the 
usual. We now aim at more specifically help- 


ful suggestions as to inclinations and poggj. 
bilities that may aid new advisers in arriy. 
ing more directly at the understanding g 
necessary to exercising intelligent and help. 
ful guidance. 

At the risk of tiring, we venture to present 
in closing a few concrete examples to illus. 
trate what we have tried to say. 


D. T.—Rather small boy, fifteen this month. Good 
mentality (116) and a splendid worker. Good 
mixer, active in activities, splendid citizen, 
Father dead, family in straitened circym- 
stances. Hopes to be a stenographer or secre. 
tary, chose stenographic curriculum. Probably 
good choice 

J. M.—Average-sized white boy, rather plump, six- 
teen last March. Was in St. Andrews, came to 
Dennis 8B, to Hibberd for 8A, to Rily for 9B, 
returned to Dennis for 9A. Father left family, 
1.Q. 108 indicates average mentality, but boy 
barely reaches up—IV Math. in 9A, is nota 
good student. Is quite difficult and has no 
special interest. Possibly not high standard of 
honesty, will need watching. Not a good school 
citizen and has no interest in activities, Boys 
General for a course, looks to factory work 


B. J—White boy, fifteen next July. Quite a chunk 
of a boy but has a sad handicap—a tubercular 
bone in leg which causes frequent absence. 
Missed eleven weeks at beginning of ninth 
grade—comes right back to try again. Very 
capable (133) and works hard. His mother is 
very ambitious for him—supplies tutors for 
absence, etc. (too anxious for him to allow for 
physical welfare). Fine citizen, in all the ac- 
tivities he can stand. Hopes to become a sur- 
geon, chose academic curriculum 


E. B.—Medium height, white giri, not quite strong, 
story of injury to head when younger, results 
still evident but not offensively so, just leads 
one to wonder what happened. Quite high 
mentality, very good worker but can spare 
time and still lead. Very fine use of English. 
Mixes well with her own level, but does not 
reach other people and does not regret it. In 
limited number of activities but stands very 
high—dramatics and senate. Interested in writ- 
ing and designing. Family very much inter- 
ested. Chose academic curriculum—interested 
in writing—probably journalism 
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We Didn’t Know They Were Loaded! 


Arthur Stenius 


Even our best friends rarely tell us when we have been hooked on 
some twinkling new lure. If you have been hooked as Mr. Stenius was hooked, it 
should be enlightening to read his analysis of the merits of “free” motion pictures 
used in his class. He names names, he gives us pause, and his conclusions, inferred 
in the title above, indicate that we never, to coin a phrase, get something for nothing. 


ECENTLY, school boards have become 
somewhat cognizant of the vast amount 
of advertising disseminated throughout our 
school systems, and many have passed rules 
or resolutions in an attempt to curb the evil. 
Advertisers have countered with more sub- 
tlety in their campaigns and have broadened 
their scope to include every conceivable class- 
room aid which can be of any use in placing 
their products before children in a hope to 
impress tradenames upon impressionable 
minds. 

Since the development of the 16 m.m. mo- 
tion-picture film with its added safety and 
lack of bulk, visual education has progressed 
considerably, but advertisers have kept them- 
selves abreast of all progress. Various film 
services are offered to the teacher of such 
subjects as geography, health and hygiene, 
history, and other branches of social science 
—free aids to make teaching more effective. 
And always in the brochures which offer the 
films can be found either expressed or im- 
plied assurance that no advertising material 
is used. It is the consideration of such edu- 
cational “aids” with which this article deals, 
the paper being based upon two such films 
produced and offered gratis to schools by 
the Castle Films of Chicago, New York, and 
San Francisco. 

The mere offering of free educational aids, 
of course, should cause any administrator 
or instructor to pause and consider the rea- 
son for such an offer. Private concerns have 
seldom tended toward the philanthropic, and 
one may rest assured that if anything is given 
gratis a return of some kind is in view by 
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the donor. The foreword of the booklet is- 
sued by the Castle Films attempts to disarm 
the prospective user of the films by showing 
how this company has been producing edu- 
cational films for the past twenty years and 
are now able to offer pictures which “repre- 
sent years of experience by technicians, writ- 
ers, and teachers.” The company guides itself 
by a code, an “iron-clad one,” “never to use 
any subject matter lacking in educational 
value, and never to release any material, in 
word or picture, not founded upon fact.” 

The booklet then goes on to describe the 
different films which are offered schools 
throughout the country, and although each 
film offered is described at length not once is 
there a mention of any tradename or private 
concern, the implication being, we may rea- 
son, that no advertising is attempted in the 
film. Of the pictures offered, the two used 
by the author were those entitled “The Gold- 
en Orange” and “The History of Corn.” 
The films were presented in the tenth-grade 
commercial geography class during the last 
week of the semester, the group having al- 
ready studied a chapter on citrus fruits and 
one on corn and witnessed a film sent out by 
the visual-education department of the school 
system on the latter subject. 

First a brief outline of the films shown 
should be given so that one can better under- 
stand how the advertising is carried through 
in such “aids.” “The Golden Orange” begins 
with a history of the fruit, showing its origin 
in China and its introduction into the United 
States by the Spanish monks. Then comes a 
consideration of the fruit from the seed to 
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the picking of the oranges, and later step-by- 
step pictures of washing, grading, packing, 
and shipping are shown. The film ends with 
a pictorial study of the value of orange juice 
in a diet. Now where is the advertising ? Only 
in scattered but nevertheless effective places. 
The stamping machine is shown where each 
orange “receives the stamp of Sunkist” ; the 
labeled boxes as the oranges are wrapped, 
crated, and shipped, etc. But just how effec- 
tive these few scattered bits of advertising 
were will be seen when results of the quiz 
are considered. 

“The History of Corn,” which could more 
correctly be entitled “The Way Cornflakes 
Are Made,” begins by stressing the impor- 
tance of corn as a food, goes on to show how 
the mills get the corn, choose only the best 
and choicest part of the grain, and produce 
the “delicious and energy-giving food, Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes.”” The booklet of Castle 
Films states that the film “will convince every 
one seeing it that CORN plays a vital role in 
the life of our people”; but the result actu- 
ally hoped for is that children will be con- 
vinced that Kellogg’s Corn Flakes plays a 
vital role in their life. In this second film the 
advertising is brought in by showing various 
views of the sanitary packing procedure ; in 
this way a constant stream of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes boxes is passing before the 
eyes of the audience, an especially effective 
measure when it follows pictures and state- 
ments about using only “the sweetheart” of 
the corn, etc. 

Two days after the showing of the pic- 
tures, a brief test was given the class of 
thirty-five students who had witnessed the 
films. Among the questions asked were the 
five following. Other general questions were 
included in the test so that students had no 
way of knowing that they were being tested 
to find the advertising carry-over. The ques- 
tions and answers given by the thirty-five 
students tested were as follows: 

1. What is the most important food in the world? 
28 corn; 4 oranges; 3 meat 


2. Where are the best oranges grown, California 
or Florida? 








29 California; 6 Florida 
3. What is the chief use of corn? 
18 corn flakes; 9 feed for cattle; 8 food 
4. What brand of oranges is known as the best jn 
the United States? 
35 Sunkist 
5. What is the most popular brand of corn flakes? 
35 Kellogg’s 


In the last two questions it must be ad- 
mitted that the answers might readily be in- 
fluenced by outside advertising, but the unan- 
imous manner in which the students selected 
the two brands they did leads one to feel 
assured that this film accomplished more 
than merely aiding the teacher. Nor is such 
a statement based on mere opinion, for the 
same test given to a class of thirty, none of 
whom had seen the two films under consid- 
eration, showed that although the two 
brands were foremost in the student minds, 
less than sixty per cent named them. On the 
other questions which have been considered 
there was no correlation with the answers 
given by those who saw the pictures. In re- 
ply to “Where are the best oranges grown, 
California or Florida?” fifteen said Cali- 
fornia and fifteen, Florida. In choosing the 
most important food in the world, only one 
named corn, and no student in the second 
group tested mentioned the making of corn 
flakes as one of the chief uses of corn. 

To show that the advertising carried over 
much more effectively than did other parts 
of the film, one need only see the results of 
one of the other questions asked, “In what 
country did the orange originate?” The film, 
“The Golden Orange,” begins by consider- 
ing the origin of the orange and a good bit 
is given over to showing the Chinese charac- 
ters for orange, a scene in China, etc., yet in 
response to the question where the fruit 
originated (and it was explained to the class 
what was meant so that there was no chance 
for misunderstanding the question) the 
answers were as follows: 14 no answer; 7 
Spain; 6 China; 3 California; 3 Mexico; |! 
Texas; 1 India. 

With only thirty-five students used in the 
experiment and only two films shown, 10 
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flakes? 








conclusive argument can be reached, but 
surely a tendency is shown. Gratis films and 
other educationa: “aids” offered by various 
private concerns have an aim, and it is not 
the helping of the teacher to teach more ef- 
fectively. A film showing fifteen minutes, as 
did each of those considered in this article, 
costs thousands of dollars to produce and 
distribute, and concerns such as the Kellogg 
Company, Elgin Watch Company (the spon- 
sors of another Castle Films picture entitled 
“Time”), etc., are not contributing for the 
welfare of the child. 

These films do have some educational 
yalue that must be admitted ; but when their 
value to the teacher is secondary to their 
value to the sponsor then we must admit that 
they are advertising material. An innuendo 
or insinuation carries more deadliness and 
effect than a statement, and, on the positive 
side, subtle advertising displaces the educa- 
tional objectives. When Castle Films’ intro- 
ductory booklet boldly states that “the films 
are subject to approval of the educator be- 
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fore using them,” it is not so much because 
they feel that their films have no advertising 
value, but rather they feel that the pictures 
have been produced with enough subtlety so 
that even the teacher can be fooled into be- 
lieving them harmless. For such a concern 
to admit that there was no advertising value 
in their pictures would be tantamount to an 
admission that the manufacturers who spon- 
sor the pictures were wasting money, an ad- 
mission that is hardly credible. Whether edu- 
cational aids which carry advertising value 
for some concern or group of manufacturers 
should be used is a matter for individual ad- 
ministrators to consider, some believing the 
end justifies the means, others the contrary. 

To the administrator or teacher who does 
not care to make himself an aid in the carry- 
ing through of one of the most effective types 
of advertising, however, one thing should be 
realized: Gratis educational aids from pri- 
vate concerns are “loaded,” and, before they 
are used, the most careful scrutiny should be 
given to determine their true value. 
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PREFABRICATED PUPPETS 


For many hundreds of year puppets have been 
for children, but they have belonged to adults. It 
is one of the oldest mysteries, one of the honor- 
able crafts among the Italians and the Spanish 
and the French, this art of the puppeteers. But 
children, for hundreds of years, have never been 
permitted to meet the gods who dangled or dandled 
the wistful little dolls whimsically across their 
narrow stage. It is only in our agnostic age that 
children have been allowed to look backstage. And 
now, everywhere, they are being apprenticed in 
the craft of the puppeteers. It would be too much 
to claim that our seventh graders achieve any large 
measure of the artistry of the master operators. 
But they have a variety of new experiences and 
the unique satisfaction of presenting the illusion 
that these gangling dolls have become animate. 

Most of what the writer knows about puppets 
he has learned from Mr. Samuel Godwin of the 
Williamsburg Continuation School, Brooklyn, 
whose knowledge of puppetry is matched by his 
knowledge of puppetry as a method of teaching. 
The boys of the Brooklyn waterfront are widely 
known as the most difficult to teach. They are 
undisciplined, highly emotional. They carry knives. 
But in Samuel Godwin’s workshop they use their 
knives to whittle puppets, they spend their excess 
emotion in dramatic orgies with their marionette 
troops, they discipline these little actors and are 
disciplined by them. 

The range and variety of profitable experiences 
that youngsters may have with puppets is surpris- 
ing. Whether the school employs puppets as a 
method, a core for many learning activities, or 
whether the pupils have no more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the puppets, as pupils had in 
a certain “progressive” school, the experience is 
significant. This “progressive” school, a private 
one, had not gone in at all for puppets, but the 
headmistress was finally carried away by the pup- 
pet talk she heard everywhere, so she approached 
a wealthy patron and he supplied the funds to 
engage a competent company of puppet players 
to give a series of performances at the school, a 
comprehensive series and as elaborate as puppet 
shows can be. The children came and watched 
and applauded. But they got no finger in the pie. 

The range of experience possible with puppets 
is large. But there are children and children and 
occasions and occasions. Sometimes there is not 
enough time to spend, or enough energy, or enough 
interest, or enough of some other factor to allow 
for the whole range of experiences. For the 
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occasions when it is not suitable to make one’s 
own puppets, some very satisfactory ones are of- 
fered for sale at reasonable prices. (We shall 
write about these in another issue.) For those 
who choose to build their own but wish a short. 
cut process, the Talens Company’ has recently of. 
fered for sale a puppet kit, a knockdown prefabri- 
cated puppet with most of the essentials already 
shaped and ready to assemble according to de. 
tailed instructions that are supplied. 

The cost of the kit is rather high, but that will 
take care of itself if the idea proves popular and 
the volume of business makes it possible to many- 
facture the parts more economically. It is a more 
serious fault that the kit has not taken better care 
of the puppet’s head—it supplies only a block of 
modeling clay from which a head may be modeled 
for use in making a plaster cast in which a papier- 
maché head can be shaped. If the manufacturer 
can arrange to provide some short cut for this 
process, the whole kit will be more useful. 

But the kit is a valuable experiment, and we 
congratulate the manufacturers. There are a lot 
of people, students and teachers, who are so inept 
with shop tools that they chill at the sight of 
a saw or a chisel. This kit, with all of the wood 
parts ready-made, will help them over the singk 
hazard which has stood in the way of their partici- 
pation in the increasingly popular hobby of mak- 
ing and using marionettes. 


j.cb 


CURRICULARIZING THE FIVE-AND-TEN 


This department is an appropriate place in which 
to acknowledge the debt the schools owe to the 
five-and-ten-cent stores. All of us who shop the 
five-and-tens know what excellent educational ma- 
terial is frequently to be found there at prices 
that even the most deeply retrenched schools can 
afford. Actually, the schools buy very little from 
the five-and-tens, but the students buy a great deal 
and the play life of the child—that whole child for 
whom the school is concerned—is remarkably af- 
fected by the quality of the toys he buys there 
with his occasional dimes. 

It is true, of course, that too many of the 
dimes are spent for toy pistols. But the blame 
for this does not belong with the merchant or 
the manufacturer. Lead soldiers, some authorities 


1 Talens Marionette Outfits, complete $1.50, per dozen, 
$15.00. Set of wooden parts only (shoulder, hip, leg com 
struction, shoes, control sticks, etc.), per dozen $6.00. 
Talens School Products Inc. Chicago, San Francisco, New 
York. 
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say, condition children for war, and lead soldiers 
are one of the perennials on the toy counters. But 
they are bought by adults for children oftener 
than they are bought by children, for war is an 
expensive luxury, even when it is fought by toy 
soldiers—the boy with his occasional dime couid 
buy only one or two soldiers at a time, and these 
make very small appeal by contrast with some 
other toys that cost no more. The toy armies 
are bought by parents and aunts and uncles (es- 
pecially uncles), and they are the ones who are 
relatively indifferent to such toys as the remark- 
able farm toys (made in England) which the 
five-and-tens offered several years ago—farm ani- 
mals, beautifully modeled, cast, and painted, and 
all the appurtenances of a prosperous English 
farm. The moral, apparently, is that social lag af- 
fects the sale of toys, and one generation im- 
poses its inherited choice upon the next, and social 
progress can be read clearly on the toy counters. 

The sociologist might thus read something dis- 
tinctly encouraging in the popularity of a series 
of toys which have been on sale for a year or 
so in the five-and-tens. These are the six Strom- 
Becker locomotive models. Representing “a cen- 
tury of progress in locomotives,” they were put 
on sale first for the Chicago exposition. The six 
models include the Tom Thumb (1830), the De- 
Witt Clinton (1831), the Pioneer (1851), the C. P. 
Huntington (1863), the Empire State Express 
(1893), and a modern locomotive a six-eight 
wheeler (1934). The model kit sells for twenty 
cents for each of the models listed. Each kit con- 
tains all the parts including the hardware and 
glue, for assembling the model. The instruction 
sheet in each box is well written and illustrated; 
it contains also a brief, carefully written account 
of the history and significance of the model. 

The superior quality of these toys is explained 
by the care with which they were conceived and 
designed and prepared. They are obviously the 
work of some person who loves “engines,” who 
has spent uncounted hours in research, who was 
eager that these models should obtain converts to 
his hobby. 

The six models represent an unusually success- 
ful effort to simplify the design of the originals. 
Here is the “Pioneer,” every essential detail re- 
produced so accurately that every one who knows 
his locomotives must recognize it at once. The 
Proportions are perfect. The parts are all shaped 
with a precision one could not expect in a toy 
that retails for twenty cents. The wood is free 
from blemishes and is so well finished (sanded) 
that it is pleasant to handle. The best way to 
decorate the finished model, we have found, is 
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with water wax or shellac or some other way 
that preserves the pleasant wooden-ness of the 
object. (The Russians, who are most clever about 
such things, follow this principle in many of their 
most interesting toys.) The model kit contains 
a slip which may be used by the purchaser to se- 
cure any part which has inadvertently been lost 
before the model is assembled. And the manufac- 
turer (Strombeck-Becker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Moline, Ill.) honors this slip, and promptly 
—we tried it, just to make sure—a remarkable 
bit of service on a twenty-cent item! 

Our enthusiasm for these model locomotives is 
principally on account of the wholesome possibili- 
ties they typify. Here is a superior set of educa- 
tional toys and it is possible that the qualities in 
which they excel can be applied to the design and 
manufacture of a great many others. The person 
who assembles one of the models, child or adult 
(in several tests we have found that the adults, 
men especially, respond as enthusiastically as do 
children), has had an experience that involves the 
best elements of creativity. The drudgery is left 
out—the parts are already shaped, and there is 
none of the tedious work that is required with all 
the kits that offer nothing but a drawing, some 
splints, a bit of sand-paper, and a small block of 
balsa. The locomotive models can be assembled 
at one sitting. It takes from half an hour to an 
hour, depending on which model you choose, to 
complete the work. That is about the length of 
time most of us choose to be occupied at one job— 
the models that require ten times that much time 
and patience are rarely completed. For many per- 
sons and for many purposes a longer, harder job 
is to be preferred. But in such toys as these loco- 
motive models the satisfaction possible is out of 
all proportion to the time invested. And satisfac- 
tion is the important criterion. , 

The locomotive models could be assembled in 
the classroom, for they require the use of no tools. 
Seventh-grade youngsters, except a few whose 
fingers are thumbs, will manage very well with 
them—even younger children, when they have 
some manual skill, may do a good job, especially 
with the simpler models. The “Tom Thumb” is the 
hardest; the later models are the simpler ones. 
The locomotives will be quite useful in the popu- 
lar “transportation” project; it is quite possible 
that the interest in locomotives which they arouse 
might be a good springboard from which the 
group would go off into such a unit. But the models 
are good educational material whether they are 
used as a part of some unit of curricular instruc- 
tion or as a Saturday extracurricular adventure. 


j. G D. 
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School Law Review 


Daniel R. Hodgdon, Ph.D., J.D. 
Member of the Bar of New York State 


DELEGATION OF POWER TO TEACHER 


The power allowed to parents over the person 
of the child may be and usually is delegated by 
law to a tutor or instructor, schoolmaster, or 
school teacher to accomplish better the purpose of 
education but for no other purpose. This should 
be clearly kept in mind by the teacher. The defi- 
nition of education may change from time to time 
in the concept of the people. Its aims and purposes 
may enlarge, but the bounds of authority which 
the teacher has do not extend beyond the realm of 
education as understood by the courts and the law. 

The words instructor, schoolmaster, or school 
teacher do not include or mean superintendent of 
schools, assistant superintendent, special teachers 
or supervisors or teachers in training since they 
are not regarded by law as strictly in loco parentis. 
See 2 Kent’s Com 205; 1 Black Com 507. 


POWER OF De Facto TEACHER 

The first important consideration of the law is 
the matter of educating the pupil when a question 
arises as to the authority of a teacher in charge 
of a school. If a person teaches school and is not a 
de jure teacher, that is, a lawful teacher, as for 
example a teacher without the certificate or license 
required by law, no matter how defective his title 
to his office as a public-school teacher may be, 
neither the parents nor the pupils can contest the 
teacher’s authority to administer the school. As 
long as he is in charge and acting as a de facto 
teacher, he has full authority to enforce any rea- 
sonable rules and regulations as a de jure teacher 
would have. See Kidder v. Chellis (1879), 59 NH 
473. 

AGE OF PUPIL 


The age of the pupil also is of no concern, for 
where a person over twenty-one years of age be- 
comes a pupil in his own voluntary act he creates 
the relations of teacher and pupil and claims privi- 
leges and advantages belonging only to those un- 
der age; he waives any privilege which his age 
confers upon him. He is subject to all the duties 
incident to a pupil. If he is disobedient or re- 
fractory or misbehaves and is punished, he cannot 
insist that his punishment is illegal no matter how 
old he may be. 

When he enters school, he shall become as a 
child again, though the age of the teacher be less 
than that of the offending pupil. Should some form 


of corporal punishment be administered, the pupil 
who had attained majority has no recourse to ap 
action for assault and battery. His conduct myst 
be that becoming children in school or he is syb. 
ject to such reasonable punishment best adapted 
in the judgment of the teacher as a corrective 
measure. The teacher is in loco parentis to all 
persons of all ages who are subjected or who 
subject themselves to his authority. See Stevens 
v. Fassett (1847), 27 Maine 266. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY OF TEACHER 


The law gives a teacher the legislative author. 
ity to make any reasonable rule or regulation in 
the exercise of his power to control his school, 
The rules or regulations may concern any matter 
which has not been provided for by the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Board of Education, 
and not inconsistent with some statute, common 
law, rule, or other prescribed rule. See Diskins y. 
Gose, 85 Mo 485; 55 AmR 387; Fertich v. Michener 
(1887), 111 Ind 472; 11 NE 605; 14 NE 68; @ 
AmR 709. 

The manner in which a pupil shall demean him- 
self in school is a matter to be decided by the 
teacher if the teacher is reasonable, and parents 
cannot infer or subject their will or belief upon 
the teacher since the law has delegated to the 
teacher or school official this power. See Stevens 
v. Fassett (1847), 27 Maine 266. 

When the school is in session, the right to 
command is vested in the teacher, and the duty 
of obedience is imposed upon the pupils. Under 
such circumstances a request and a command have 
the same meaning. A request from one in authority 
is understood to be a mere euphemism. It is in 
fact a command in an inoffensive form. See Free- 
man v. Sheve et al. (1903) 65 Nebr 853; 91 NW 
846; 93 Nebr 169. 

All rules of the teacher or other school official 
governing prompt attendance, diligence in study 
and proper deportment, good order, and discipline 
of the school are final in so far as they relate to 
the rights of pupils to enjoy school privileges. 
No appeal to the courts can be had regarding the 
enforcement of these rules and the parents have 
no recourse unless the teacher’s authority has been 
illegally or unreasonably exercised. See 56 Corpus 
Juris 853, note 80 for cases. 

If a teacher is reasonable in his requests oF 
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demands he has an absolute right to direct how 
and when each pupil shall attend to his appropriate 
duties, and no one has a right to question the 
teacher’s judgment in this respect. (See Thomason 
y. State (Tex Cr), 43 SW 1013. 


POWER OF TEACHER OUT OF SCHOOL HOURS 


Teachers by law have no concern, it is true, 
with the individual conduct of the pupils wholly 
outside of the schoolroom and school grounds and 
while they are presumed to be under the control 
of their parents, or after they are beyond the age 
of parental control, to be governed by the rules 
which regulate the conduct of all members of the 
body politic; but the conduct of pupils which 
directly relates to and affects the management of 
the school and its efficiency is within the proper 
regulation of the teacher or board of school con- 
trol. See Kinzer v. Marion Independent School 
Dist, 129 Iowa 441; 105 NW 686; 3 LRANS 496. 

The law concedes to the teacher and school 
authorities a right to make certain regulations 
and rules for the good government of the school, 
which would extend and control the child even 
when he has reached its home; but this power 
can only be exercised in matters which would per 
se have a direct and pernicious effect on the moral 
tone of the school, or have a tendency to subvert 
and destroy the proper administration of school 
affairs. See Hobbs v. Germany (1909), 94 Miss 
469; 49 S 515; 22 LRANS 983. 

While a child is in the teacher’s charge the 
parent has no right to invade the schoolroom and 
interfere with the teacher in its management. 
When the pupil is released and sent back to his 
home, neither the teacher nor the school authori- 
ties in general have the authority to follow him 
and govern his conduct while under the parental 
eyes with one exception to be mentioned below. 
When the schoolroom is entered, by the pupil, the 
authority of the parent ceases and that of the 
teacher begins. He assumes the full true title of 
in loco parentis. When the pupil is sent to his home 
the authority of the teacher ceases and that of the 
parent is resumed except that the teacher main- 
tains that partial in loco parentis only to the ex- 
tent where the outside acts of the pupil have a 
direct, positive, immediate, and detrimental effect 
upon the good order and best interest of the 
school. 

The rule has in many cases been extended so 
as to invest the teacher with the same authority 
while pupils are on their way to and from school 
as when pupils are actually in the school. See Dritt 
v. Snodgrass (1877), 66 Mo 286; 27 AmR 343. 

The law provides that if the effects of acts done 
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out of school hours reach within the schoolroom 
during school hours, and are detrimental to good 
order and the best interests of the pupils, it is 
evident that such acts are forbidden. The law takes 
the view that acts to be within the authority of the 
board of school control and teachers for discipline 
and correction must be done only within school 
hours, which is narrow and without regard to the 
spirit of the law and the best interests of our 
common schools. See Burdick v. Babcock, 31 Iowa 
562. 

The law will not permit the public-school 
teacher as, or board of school control, in loco 
parentis to dictate policies or make rules which 
invade the home and wrest from the parent his 
right to control his child around his own hearth- 
stone. The court has expressed the hope that such 
a rule will be inconsistent with any law that will 
ever operate so long as liberty lasts, and children 
are taught to revere and look up to their parents. 
It considers that in the home the parental authority 
is and should be supreme, and it is a misguided 
zeal that attempts to wrest it from them. Children 
are the wards of the State only for such purposes 
as the State requires them; beyond that there 
should be no infringement upon the legal parental 
control. See Hobbs v. Germany (1909), 94 Miss 
469; 49 S 515; 22 LRANS 983. 


VIEWS OF TEACHER V. PARENT 


Conflicts in opinions and views in reference to 
what a child should do, between two persons stand- 
ing in loco parentis such as the parent and teacher, 
sometimes arise. These conflicts are covered by 
the general rule that the rules of the school shall 
take precedent over the desires of the parent, 
except for those things which the teacher is not 
regarded in loco parentis. This rule applies to the 
child while actually at school, and during the time 
when according to the established rules and regu- 
lations the child should be in school although ab- 
sent with the parent’s permission. See 32 ALR 
1342. 

In cases of conflict of authority between the 
school teacher, in reference to matters concern- 
ing the conduct and administration of the school, 
and the parents or guardians of pupils, the reason- 
able requirements of the teacher must govern. See 
Ferriter v. Tyler, 48 Vt 470-477; Morrow v. Wood, 
35 Wis 59. 

Lander v. Seaver, etc. 

It should be remembered that lawful commands 
of the parent are paramount to the teacher’s com- 
mand and must be respected by the teacher. See 
Morrow v. Wood (1874), 35 Wis 59; 17 AmR 
471. 
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Building America. Photographic Studies of 
Modern Problems. Special edition, Hous- 
ing. New York: Society for Curriculum 
Study, 425 West 123d Street. Issued 
monthly, October to May, $1.50 a year or 
75 cents a semester. Single copies 25 cents. 
Building America is a landmark in professional 

service and in the availability of carefully selected 
visual material to illustrate the modern problems 
and to exemplify the basic activities of American 
life. Accompanying each unit is an excellent Teach- 
ers’ Guide. This project is a codperative, noncom- 
mercial enterprise in the interests of youth and 
adult education. As such it deserves the enthusiastic 
support of every teacher. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges, by Epwarp S. Jones, with a 
foreword by Ropert L. Ketty. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 

xix + 436 pages. 

What we reward controls what we get. In 
schools, success in passing examinations is our 
most concrete reward; hence, examinations deter- 
mine to a very large extent both curriculum and 
method. For the last twenty years and more, 
American colleges have frequently announced that 
course examinations either would be discontinued 
or would be subordinated to comprehensive exami- 
nations which would require the student to prove 
not only his mastery of integrated knowledge but 
also his ability to bring that knowledge to bear in 
dealing with significant questions. 

In Part I of the present volume, the author re- 
sumes the history of such examinations in England 
and in America; the types and levels of such ex- 
aminations; the systems of education that require 
such examinations—“honors system.” general field 
or departmental examinations, and individual dis- 
tinctive programs; the administration of such 
examinations; and the preparation of the student 
for them. Part II contains quantitative studies of 
these experiments. 

Secondary schools, too, have had some experi- 
ence with comprehensive examinations. For the 
past twenty years, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board has offered such examinations in Eng- 
lish. In New York State, the Regents examinations 
committee has experimented with them in mathe- 
matics and perhaps in other subjects. As yet sec- 
ondary schools have not felt sufficiently free from 


college domination or secure in their own pro. 
cedures to embark on such a program very widely. 
Nevertheless, a consciousness of the need for such 
examinations is becoming acute among alert teach- 
ers who know that they cannot consistently urge 
pupils to think independently if they continue to 
measure success by testing factual information or 
abstract skills. Such teachers should read carefully 
the volume here reviewed; it will give them coyr- 
age to proceed more boldly. 


“Bibliography of Curriculum Making, 
March 1933-March 1934,” News Bulletin, 
V, 6, October 24, 1934, 40 cents. 

“Outstanding Courses of Study for 1934 
and Textbooks of 1934,” by M. E. Her- 
riott, J. L. Merriam, and C. H. Woodruff, 
News Bulletin, V1, 1, January 15, 1935, 
$1.00. Society for Curriculum study, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
(Dr. Henry Harap). 

All educators actively interested in progressive 
modifications of school curricula have come to 
depend upon the valuable news bulletins of the 
Society for Curriculum Study. The two bulletins 
named above are typical of these bulletins. The first 
gives the titles, sources, and, in some cases, annota- 
tions for the books, articles, and reports in eight 
aspects of curriculum making followed by a sub- 
ject index and author index. The second presents a 
list of the new courses of study for elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools; and anno- 
tated lists of textbooks for elementary grades, 
junior-senior high schools, and junior colleges. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Social 
Sciences, by Epwarp S. Jones, foreword 
by Ropert L. Ketry. New York: Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, 1933, 128 
pages. 

This little volume contains examination ques- 
tions in economics, history, government or politics, 
sociology, and psychology; each question is evalu- 
ated by judges selected by Dr. Jones who are be- 
lieved to represent present-day expert opinion in 
this area of development. Complete examinations 
are also included. In an introductory section, the 
author explains his procedure and sets forth seven 
criteria for good examination questions, which may 
be summarized: (1) They should be varied in 
nature; (2) they should tap important fields; (3) 
several questions should be allowed a full hour or 
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more apiece for answer; (4) questions of opinion 
are of value only for well-trained students; (5) 
they should challenge the interest of the students ; 
(6) they should allow leeway for students to ex- 
tend their minds, best exemplified in the case of a 
question related to a moot question of contro- 
versy; and (7) more general questions fit the more 
able students. 


The Propaganda Menace, by Freperick E. 
Lumtey. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1933, ix + 454 pages. 


“Imagine a man,” says the author in the preface, 
“who, first from mere curiosity and then from 
feverish absorption, goes regularly down a wide 
and swift stream behind his house, wades out 
amidst the treacherous currents and spends hours 
of every day collecting samples of whatever the 
stream brings him—. He garners with the enthu- 
siasm of a sportsman, lugs his treasures ashore, 
and then in a quiet cove spends much time in care- 
ful examination and sorting until he has satisfied 
himself as to the source, nature, volume, and 
dangers of this refuse.” Thus by analogy he de- 
scribes his own labors with the unmeasured stream 
of publicity in modern society. 

With thoroughness and discrimination, Lumley 
sets forth the place of pressures for conformity or 
for special behavior in our cultures, the motives of 
self-giving and self-conserving and their com- 
pounds, and with that form of pressure which he 
calls “the human symbol form”’—the word, order, 
sign, hint, suggestion, intimation—both more effi- 
cient and more humane than that of physical force. 
He illustrates and discusses the application of this 
form to industry, politics, war, patriotism, race, 
education, and religion. His final chapters deal with 
the results of propaganda and some suggestions as 
to remedies. These “remedies” are somewhat nega- 
tive in that he sees clearly the difficulties and what 
society should not do by laws or by acts rather 
more clearly than he does how released intelligence 
can be enabled to dea! with the propaganda menace. 


Peace Crusaders, compiled by ANNA B. 
Griscom ; illustrated by Marton T. Jus- 
Tice. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1928, 191 pages, $1.50. 

Under the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee this little book of stories, 
poems, and essays has been compiled for parents, 
teachers, and others interested in training children 
between ten and fifteen years of age along the 
lines of international understanding. It is antici- 
pated that these readings will help children to 
realize the power of love and good will in disarm- 
ing hatred and suspicion; the effect of fear and 
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armament on security and the peaceful relationship 
and nations; the universal response of men of all 
races and nations to the higher appeal of service, 
brotherhood, and coéperation ; the evils of war and 
past and present efforts to maintain peace. One 
may be a bit skeptical concerning the power of 
verbal experiences to affect attitudes and conduct; 
but he must pay honor to the earnest people who 
are making these materials available. 


The Power of Non-Violence, by Ricuarp 
B. Grecc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1934, 359 pages. 

Many of us face the paradox of paying homage 
to Jesus Christ and at the same time being almost 
violently cynical about the truth of his teaching, 
particularly that aspect of it that savors of non- 
violence. In this volume, dedicated to Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, the author deals realistically 
and practically with nonviolence as a powerful in- 
strument for bringing about the world that ought 
to be. He asserts indeed that “as a method for 
solving a conflict, nonviolent resistance is sounder 
than reciprocal violence because it is more effi- 
cient.” (Italics are the reviewer's.) And he sup- 
ports this statement by example and by cogent 
reasoning. He is no mere sentimentalist ; indeed, he 
brushes aside the moral beauty of the concept as 
being important but too time consuming for him to 
present, even if he felt able to do so. 

Instead he presents a program, particularly in 
Chapter XIII, Preparation for Non-Violence. 
Self-discipline is necessary for such resistance; 
greater self-discipline than most of us can soon 
develop. But mere difficulty does not preclude suc- 
cess. Suffering as a value is rejected by most 
Western peoples, but we may be wrong. 

At any rate this is a powerful book. And very 
possibly it is right! 


Studies in Student Leadership, by GrorGcE 
A. Ercuier. State College, Pa.: The 
Pennsylvania State College, 1934, Penn 
State Studies in Education, No. 10, 55 
pages. 

A leader, as defined by Dr. Eichler, is a person 
whom others are inclined to follow, one who can 
command a following rather than one with out- 
standing ability in any particular field of endeavor. 
The leaders studied were those rated most highly 
by their fellow pupils on a five-point scale. Leader- 
ship was analyzed into eleven qualities: initiative, 
physical energy, loyalty, team work, personality, 
clear-cut aim or purpose, kindliness, good humor, 
knowledge of human nature, self-confidence, and 
reasonable amount of intelligence, which were rec- 
ognized as overlapping. 

The investigator carried on four experiments 
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using the parallel group technique for two years 
in grades 9 to 12 in two different schools to dis- 
cover if leadership could be directly taught. The 
results were small but positive. 

He also endeavored to analyze leadership quan- 
titatively into components. By means of objective 
evidence and teacher ratings on selected traits he 
derived 111 correlations which he refined through 
partial regressions. No one of the eleven traits was 
very highly correlated with leadership, though the 
multiple correlation coefficient .904 indicates that 
they include nearly all of the components of lead- 
ership. 


America’s Recovery Program, by A. A. 
BERLE, JR., et al.; edited by Clark WIL- 
cox, H. T. Fraser, anpD P. M. Matin. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1934, 253 pages, $2.00. 

The nine lectures included in the volume were 
delivered on the William J. Cooper Foundation at 
Swarthmore College in October, November, and 
December 1933, by members of the “brain trust” 
and others. Most of these lectures naturally reflect 
the positive and optimistic frame of mind of ad- 
ministrative spokesmen during the first year of the 
New Deal. The fact that much if not most of the 
positive program so vigorously set forth as ad- 


ministration policy for recovery is already oy. 
moded is interesting evidence of the shifting 
strategy of our national government. Nevertheless, 
these proposals have not actually been dropped; 
they may be in full favor by the time that this re. 
view appears in print. But whether they do “come 
back” or not, these lectures furnish most interes. 
ing reading concerning a period of great hope, 


Beyond the New Deal, by Davip Lawrence 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1934, viii + 321 pages, $2.50. 
The position of Mr. Lawrence seems to be that 

genetic evolution rather than positive control js 

the safest and most practical way of ensuring a 

firm foundation for our continued social well- 

being. He recognizes that extraordinary ills call for 
extraordinary remedies, but he believes that both 
are merely temporary; they cannot fundamentally 
affect the underlying social patterns of human mo- 
tives and human behaviors. These patterns he 
seems to seek by examining purely governmental 
and political actions of present and past America 
and Europe. He seems unaware that governments 
and politics and laws may be merely incomplete 
erystallizations of social aspirations and make- 
shifts, and that, as such, they are not themselves 
“the state.” 
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By Dr. RoBERT W. FREDERICK and Miss VIRGINIA B. SMITH 
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Leading authorities have felt for a long time that General Language should 
have a place in every reorganized seventh and eighth grade. 











Various experimental editions of this book were used with classes over a period 
of four years. Only now have we felt justified in presenting it to the public 
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To the reviewer, it seems that Mr. Lawrence is 
suffering both from being too close to political 
maneuvering in Washington and from being too 
remote from the disturbed and uncertain dwellers 
in villages and cities who fear the hidden economic 
powers that have controlled our governments far 
more than they fear the government, even though 
they may have little positive confidence in the lat- 
ter. For them, Mr. Lawrence has rendered a serv- 
ice in presenting his point of view so effectively, 
since they will be helped to evaluate purely govern- 
mental proposals and actions more adequately. 


The Pursuit of Knowledge, by STEPHEN 
Leacock. New York: Horace Liveright, 
1934, 48 pages, $1.20. 

In the fifth volume of the Kappa Delta Pi Lec- 
tureship series, the famous humorist-philosopher- 
economist, Stephen Leacock, makes the plea for 
inspired and inspiring teaching in colleges as a 
means for overcoming the continued formality. 
The argument is not new, and the reviewer has the 
feeling that the great man was not quite at ease 
when he penned these pages. He has written 
brightly and charmingly, but the progressive edu- 
cator would grant all that he argues for before- 
hand, and reactionaries will probably not read it. 
In a world of specialization, it would be wise for 
the successful practitioner in one field to make 
sure that he has a contribution to make in another 
field before he ventures to speak as a prophet out- 
side his domain. 


Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute for 1934, edited by I. L. KANDEL. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934, xv + 564 pages. 

This most recent yearbook limits its exposition 
to three countries: France, Russia, and Germany. 
The description of the French system of education 
is a translation of a survey prepared by a French 
Commission of the International Conference on 
Examinations. The Russian section treats a higher 
education of yesterday and today, and is prepared 
by Nucia P. Lodge. The German section entitled, 
“The Making of Nazis,” is written by Dr. Kandel. 

In the introduction the editor points out the 
unity in the French system, despite the variety of 
opportunities provided, in the strong and perma- 
nent devotion to the main ends of French educa- 
tion—the preservation and advancement of culture 
generale; and the contrasting character of the 
Communist and Nazi plans which look forward to 
controlling emerging destinies by educational in- 
strumentation. 

To every student of education who appreciates 
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the importance of authoritative information re- 
garding developments in other countries if he is 
to understand these of America, this yearbook and 
its predecessors are invaluable. 


The American School System, A Survey of 
the Principles and Practices of Education, 
by Ausrey A. Douciass. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1934, xii + 491 
pages. 

Professor Douglass whose Secondary Education 
attained so well-deserved a place as a standard 
text, a decade ago, has now treated the complete 
range of the American school system in the same 
masterful way. He approaches his survey by dis- 
cussing first the extent of the national system, 
costs, and purposes. In the next five chapters he 
presents education at its levels—preschool, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher educational insti- 
tutions. The following chapters deal with the cur- 
riculum, method, and measurements, special educa- 
tions—occupational, part time and adult, excep- 
tional children, rural, and extracurricular. Two 
chapters are devoted to administrative phases—the 
staff and organization and control. The final chap- 
ter presents several issues that are frequently dis- 
cussed by alleged philosophers of education. 

The volume is richly supplied with illuminating 
tables and graphs. Its format is attractive. The 
author’s treatment of the many phased subject is 
remarkably clear and effective. The book serves 
excellently as a résumé of what the system now is 
and of how it has grown to its present stature. So 
far as it attempts to forecast the future it seems 
to the reviewer to exemplify very little imagination 
and insight. 


“Selected References in Education, 1934,” 
reprinted from The School Review and 
The Elementary School Journal for Jan- 
uary to December, 1934. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

For a second year, the editors of The School 
Review and The Elementary School Journal have 
made available in a single compact volume a com- 
plete cycle of twenty monthly lists of references 
published codperatively in their magazines by 
specialists in the several fields. From The School 
Review the sections deal with secondary-school in- 
struction, in general and in the subject fields, the 
“extracurriculum,” educational psychology, statis- 
tics and the theory of test construction, the organi- 
zation and the administration of secondary educa- 
tion, and higher education. From The Elementary 
School Journal,the sections deal with public-school 
administration and supervision, preschool and 
parental education, kindergarten-primary education, 
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exceptional children, foreign education, elementary- 
school instruction, and teacher education. 

This volume like its predecessor should prove 
very valuable to all students of public-school edu- 
cation, since it provides annotated references sys- 
tematically arranged for the ephemeral as well as 
permanently valuable material. 


Secondary Education in Georgia, 1832- 
1858, by E. W. G. Boocuer. Philadel- 
phia: The University of Pennsylvania, 
1933, 452 pages. 

The period of secondary education under private 
auspices sometimes subsidized by State grants 
lasted in Georgia until just before the War be- 
tween the States. The author presents a carefully 
documented listing of the early educational be- 
ginnings, constitutional and legislative provisions, 
the academies, female secondary education, and 
religious influence and denominational schools. 
Over one third of the volume consists of ap- 
pendices containing source material. 


Introduction to Education, by W. H. Bur- 
Ton. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1934, xiv + 833 pages, 
$3.00. 

Professor Burton has prepared a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative, well-organized, and practical 
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volume. Although it has been prepared as an intro. 
ductory text, it will find its major place, in the 
reviewer's opinion, as a text for graduate classe 
It is almost too complete, too jammed full of fact, 
for beginners who will find it somewhat over. 
whelming, if they are expected to study it meticy. 
lously—though it will prove for them a referenc 
book of unsurpassed merit. 

The book consists of six parts: The Function 
and Aim of Education, Method and Educational 
Thinking, The School System of the United States 
The Materials of Instruction: The Curriculum anj 
the Pupil Population, The Educative Process, anj 
Education as a Profession. An appendix contains 
notes and references dealing with the historical 
approach, foreign school systems, and private and 
parochial schools. The text is generously inter. 
spersed with tables and diagrams. 


Riddles of Science, by Sir J. Artam 
Tuomsom. New York: Horace Liveright, 
1932, 387 pages. $1.00. 


This book is well-named, for nearly every one 
of the fifty-two chapters has a puzzling question 
for a title. And many of these questions are not 
answered—which makes the book very intriguing. 
On reading the book one is impressed by the mag- 
nitude of human knowledge, by the complexity of 








Do you know that all four books have been 
included in the “Sixty Best Books”? 


“These books meet the demand for classroom 
materials in character education. The futility 
of preaching to young people on standards of 
conduct is recognized, although practised al- 
together too much. Richard Allen’s book 
presents a wealth of carefully selected cases 
arranged in suitable form for group discus- 
sions.” . . . says George Hutcherson, Super- 
visor of Guidance, State Education Dept., 
Albany, N.Y. 
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living organisms, and by the majesty and the order- 
liness of the universe. 

It is an excellent book for the school library, 
for the tired business man, and particularly for the 
science teacher’s desk. 

Wa ter L. Nourse 


History of California from 1542, by A. A. 
Gray. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1934, xiii + 655 pages. 

This excellent high-school text stresses the eco- 
nomic, civic, and political development of Cali- 
fornia from 1542 when the first white man set foot 
on its shores down to the present time. The ma- 
terial, based on authentic sources, is well organized. 
The style is direct and flowing, with a vocabulary 
suited to high-school students. The author has 
shown commendable judgment in giving to each 
topic space in proportion to its value. 

Each chapter is a unit in which there is a wealth 
of interesting details. Thought-provoking questions 
and exercises at the end of each chapter stimulate 
additional research. The fine bibliography is made 
more valuable by the inclusion of historical fiction. 
The maps included are excellent, though political 
maps of the whole State are lacking. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and of real interest to boys and 
girls. Among other excellent features are a care- 
fully arranged pronouncing vocabulary and an 
unusually complete index. 

Wa tter L. Nourse 


My Own Science Problems ; Science in Our 
Social Life; Science in Our World of 
Progress, by GrorGeE W. HuNTER AND 
Watter G. Wuitman. New York: 
American Book Company, 1935. 

These three books form a series for use in 
grades 7, 8, and 9. They embody a unified course 
which consistently conforms to the educational 
theories whick the authors expound in the fore- 
words to the several books. They write: “The 
underlying theme for junior high school science 
should be first, at the lowest level, simple knowl- 
edges about the interesting and useful science in 
the immediate environment of the individual. In 
the second year, understanding is the goal, while 
in the last year interpretation and application of 
science are the desired outcomes.” Later in the 
foreword they quote Cox, “He (a child of junior- 
high-school age) does not live in a plant and ani- 
mal world in the seventh year, and in a health 
world in his eighth year, and a physicial-science 
world in his ninth year.” This dictum might be 
paraphrased to read “the junicr-high-school child 
does not live in a ‘knowledge’ world in his seventh 
year, and ‘understanding’ world in his eighth year, 
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and an ‘interpretation’ world in his ninth year.” 
The reviewer thinks that these children should 
know, understand, and interpret throughout the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth years. 

The authors elsewhere in the foreword indicate 
a substantial agreement with this point of view for 
they write “emphasis throughout the series is 
placed on thinking rather than on the reproduction 
of facts. Factual material is necessary, but in this 
series of texts the factual material is used in a 
purposeful way to the end that simple science 
problems may be solved.” Thinking surely involves 
understanding and interpretation. 

Each book is divided into units which are sub- 
divided into problems. At the end of each problem 
are self-testing exercises and essay tests. Each 
essay test consists of a paragraph about the prob- 
lem in which are included some errors of state- 
ment. The pupils are asked to list these and sug- 
gest corrections. To the reviewer some of these 
errors are not glaring enough. The result may be 
that many pupils will read and remember these 
errors as truths. 

At the end of each unit there is material en- 
titled “a review summary,” a test on fundamental 
concepts,” “practical problems,” “interesting things 
to do, read about, or see,” “science for leisure 
time,” “science club activities,” and “reference 
readings.” This material is unusually fine. 

At the end of each book is a glossary of impor- 
tant terms and an adequate index. The illustrations 
and diagrams are numerous, clear-cut, and appro- 
priate. The books are pleasing in appearance and 
are well made. Altogether they make a significant 
series, and well worthy of careful examination. 

Watter L. Nourse 


“Practical English and Effective Speech,” 
by Estette B. Hunter. Chicago: The 
Better-Speech Institute of America, 1933, 
32 pages. 

This pamphlet which contains practical applica- 
tions of fundamental principles of oral expression 
will prove valuable if it is used by a teacher with 
an adequate background in the analysis of English 
sounds. The exercises on ng, for example, are very 
good exercises if one practises them making the 
sound correctly. No amount of practice will do any 
good if the sound of ng is incorrectly pronounced. 

Dorotay I. MULGRAVE 


Evolution, Yesterday and Today, by Hora- 
tio H. NewMan, 171 pages; The Long 
Road from Savagery to Civilization, by 
Fay-Cooper Cote, 100 pages; The Story 
of a Billion Years, by Wiutam O. 
Horcukiss, 137 pages. Baltimore: The 
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Williams and Wilkins Company, A Cen- 
tury of Progress Series, 1932-1933, $1.00 
each. 

These three little volumes are attractive in 
format, clear and pleasing in style, and stimulating 
in content. They are addressed to the nonspecialist, 
the general reader. Hence they are very valuable 
for children of the upper elementary grades and 
the secondary school. 

The authors and publishers of this series have 
rendered a very valuable service in making avail- 
able these inexpensive attractive books to supple- 
ment the stimulating classwork of progressive 
teachers of social and natural sciences. 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS FOR 
SPANISH CLASSES 


More than eighty books have been added to the 
material available for the use of students and 
teachers of Spanish during the last five years. The 
following selections show many of the trends. 


Adams: Brief Spanish Review Grammar and Com- 
position. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
138 pages. 

Reviews Spanish grammar in ten lessons, and 
furnishes composition exercises based on selec- 


tions from contemporary authors. Good idiom 
drills. 

Aza: Ciencias exactas, edited by Burks and Mor. 
cuende. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn anj 
Company. 

Typical comedy skit (sainete). 

Castillo and Sparkman: Primeras lecturas ¢;. 
patiolas. New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
155 pages. 

A continuous story of the daily life of two 
Spanish boys—with vocabulary and constry. 
tions controlled according to the scientific pro. 
cedure originated by Dr. West. 

Castro: Las Mocedades del Cid, edited with ip. 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary by G. Ww. 
Umphrey. New York: Henry Holt and Com. 
pany, 84 pages of text. 

A scholarly edition of this classic. 

Ford and Cano: New Spanish Reader, introduyc- 
tion, exercises, and vocabulary. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 214 pages of text, 

Eighteen stories by Spanish masters of the 
genre edited to remove the more serious diff- 
culties of vocabulary and construction. 

Hermandez Mir: El Patio de los Maranjos, edited 
by Margaret B. Holz and Teresa de Escoriaza 
New York: Ginn and Company. 








By FREDERICK L. FITZPATRICK 
Associate Professor of Natural 
Science, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Student's Manual in Biology 


and RALPH E. HorTON 
Chairman of the Department of Science, 
Seward Park High School 
New York City 





< FOR FALL CLASSES p 


This manual by the authors of the outstanding new textbook in Biology, con- 
tains over 100 experiments and a generous number of projects. It also affords 
full provision for field trips, and the like. The “‘cut and paste” drawings that 
the pupil reassembles, provide a unique teaching device not found in any sim- 
ilar book, and assist the student in his mastery of the subject. 


160 pages. Illustrated. $.48 postpaid. 
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A well-edited edition of the “Pueyo Prize” 
novel. A story genuinely Spanish. 

Holmes: Spanish America in Song and Story. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 548 
pages of text. 

An anthology of the best South American 
literature from the time of the conquistadores 
to the present day. 

Kany: Fiestas y costumbres espatiolas. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 227 pages. 

Describes Spanish festivals and customs. 

Krause: Espatia y la cultura espatiola. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 171 pages. 

This reader traces the background of Spain, 
then takes up the outstanding features of each 
region. 

Moreto: El Desdén con el Desdén, edited with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary by Willis K. 
Jones. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

An interesting and scholarly edition of a 
great comedy of the Golden Age. 

Pardo Bazan: Short Stories, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary by Albert Shapiro 
and F. J. Huxley. 132 pages of text. 

A representative collection of author’s short 
stories. 

Perea and Robinson: El club espaiiol. Oklahoma 
City, Okla.: Harlow Publishing Company, 48 
pages. 

Contains directions for organizing a club with 
suggestions for programs, etc. 

Rivera: Libro de temas castellanos. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 186 pages. 

A composition book suited for second-year 
college or third-year high-school students. Based 
on both Spanish and Spanish-American selec- 
tions. 

Tamayo y Baus: La Locura de Amor, edited by 
W. A. Whately. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Company, 240 pages. 

An interesting play with rapid movement 
dealing with Dofia Juana, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. 

Tarr and Centeno: A Graded Spanish Review 
Grammar. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 321 pages. 

A thorough and systematic survey of Spanish 
grammar, scholarly and up-to-date. 

Valdés: Sinfonia pastoral, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, vocabulary, and exercises by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Barlow. New York: American 
Book Company. 

An excellent story—exceptionally well pre- 
sented. 

Weisinger and Johnston: Los otros Americanos. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
200 pages of reading, 51 illustrations, 6 songs 
with music, 2 maps. 

Fascinating stories about Spanish-American 
lands. 


W. M. Bartow 


Book Reviews 
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NEW EDITION 


THINKING, 


SPEAKING, 
AND 


WRITING 


NEW EDITION 


BY HOLMAN, JAMESON, KNICKERBOCKER, CLARK, and VEIT 


The material in this three-book series for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth years, is organized into lesson units 
that include oral or written composition, or both, and 
functional grammar, in each week's work. Sections on the 
mechanics of composition, use of the dictionary, pho- 
netics, and word study are included. 

In the new edition, new material has been added: ad- 
ditional suggestions for classroom devices suggested by 
the increased interest in the motion picture and radio, 
and for individual and group work involving conversa- 
tion, use of the telephone, and other social situations; 
also, additional alternative sections on word study. 

The inductive method is used throughout the series in 
training the pupil to independence of judgment, to co- 
operation in the classroom, and to a cumulatively in- 
creasing knowledge of how to think clearly, to speak 
correctly and effectively, and to write with interest and 
accuracy on topics within his experience. 


Address your inquiries to our nearest office 


Hffih cfaniversary 


1885 * 


> 1935 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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ENRICHING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL science | 


LAB O R ATO RY The three books in this series— 


My Own Science Problems, 
E 4 FE RC | S FE S Science in Our Social Life, — 
Science in Our W orld of Prog- Vol. 
For each of the three books in Hunter ress pr 
and Whitman’s 








present a cyclic treatment of familiar 









































MARCH OF SCIENCE SERIES science principles on increasingly 
higher levels for the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
years 
These THREE new books of Laboratory Exercises embody all the fea- . 
tures which make successful workbooks, The arrangement of the material 
is identical with that of the texts. Suggestions are given on the organiza- An) 
tion of supplementary work, and interesting special introductory exer- ing of 
cises for practice in thinking and studying are included. of bea 
Laboratory Exercises for the First Book, $0.44; Second Book, $0.48; terms 
Third Book, $0.60; Manuel and Key for each book, $0.40 ness a 
absenc 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY en 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO that w 
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Recent Publications for the High School Teacher that re 
THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN PERSONNEL WORK Pasi 
By RUTH STRANG. 432 pp. Cloth, $2.50. A revised and enlarged edition of a popular and 
valuable publication on the relationship of the teacher in high school and college to student lems ¢ 
personnel administration. probler 
DIRECTING STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS if he s 
By Maxie N. Wooprine and CeciLe WHITE FLEMMING. 253 pp. Cloth, $2.50. A particularly proble: 
valuable publication for those who are looking for specific techniques to be used in remedying identic 
study difficulties of high school pupils. 
can ne 
ENRICHED TEACHING OF ENGLISH probler 
By Maxie N. Wooprine, IpA A. JEWETT, and RACHEL T. BENSON. 366 pp. Cloth, $2.75. A N 
revised and enlarged edition of a handbook listing and annotating free a low-cost materials age. , 
that will enrich the course of study in junior and senior high school English. if he I 
MEASUREMENT OF THE PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS OF HIGH he is. 
SCHOOL PUPILS worth 
By Percivat M. SyMoNDs in collaboration with CLAUDE E. JACKSON. 110 pp. Paper, $1.00. Wev 
Presents the development and standardization of three instruments for studying personality ad- old m 
justments, as well as other devices which have been found useful in diagnosing the problems “a 
of high school pupils. thing 
older e 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS an 
TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY mh 
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